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“Let There Be Light” 


It is difficult not. to associate the increase in pul- 
monary diseases amongst shot-blast operatives in 
the steel foundry industry with the factory black- 
out regulations, but this is only one reason for 
urgency for their abolition at the earliest possible 
moment. Other reasons are the banal influence 
on the morale and health of everybody working 
in the foundry industry. There is no light refiec- 
tion from black sand, and this makes for particu- 
larly depressing conditions. Generally speaking, 
the imposition of black-out regulations makes for 
poor ventilation. The black-out is directly respon- 
sible for much absenteeism; untidiness; increased 
fuel consumption; and defective work. ~ We are 
sure that whenever a body of foundrymen meets 
for any purpose whatsoever, if resolutions were 
passed urging the rescinding of the black-out regu- 
lations in so far as they apply to the foundry 
industry, they would receive sympathetic reception 
by most of the Ministries. 

The Ministry of Fuel and Power would readily 
recognise the important savings that would accrue 
from the reduction in artificial lighting. The 
Ministry of Labour and National Service being 
responsible for the health of industrial workers 
must have on record statistical proof of the in- 
creased prevalence of illness and accidents directly 
ascribable to this cause. Surely their support can 
be relied upon. The Ministry of Supply, the per- 
sonnel of which is largely drawn from industry, 
will well recognise that the flow of munitions to the 
fighting services rests on the dual bastions of the 
health and morale of the operatives in key indus- 
tries: The support of this Ministry should be 
enthusiastic. The Board of Trade is insistent that 
if we are to survive after peace is established we 
must export, and to do this successfully there must 
be industrial efficiency. The foundry cannot 
achieve a high standard of efficiency with a lowered 
morale and impaired health. Here, too, then, in- 
dustry can look for support. 

Against all this is the Ministry of Home 
Security, which has to be guided in its decisions by 
the High Command. In this connection it is ger- 

mane to point out that black-out is no defence 





against “ doodlebugs” or any other device based 
on remote control. The only other consideration 
we can visualise is a last minute suicide attack by 
the Luftwaffe against the civil population from 
motives of revenge, the destruction of munition 
plants being of little or no importance to a beaten 
enemy. Obviously there may be good reasons for 
the continuation of the industrial black-out regu- 
lations, but we question whether they are geo- 
graphically generally applicable, and suggest that 
as a minimum there are large areas reasonably 
immune from air attack by the much depleted 
Luftwaffe. In quite a few establishments there is, 
at the moment, the labour available for removing 
the black-out equipment and affecting a general 
tidying up of the shops, and the time is propitious 
for launching a campaign for a relaxation if not a 
complete rescinding of the black-out regulations. 





Dr. Zay Jeffries, the internationally known non- 
ferrous metallurgist and a pioneer in the development 
of high strength aluminium alloys and of tungsten, has 
been elected to the Board of Trustees of the Battelle 
Institute. 


American production of magnesium sand castings 
showed a reduction of 9 per cent. in April at 3,088 
tons, but that of pressure die castings increased 
slightly; there was also a decrease in the production 
of gravity die castings. 


The Washington correspondent of the American 
“Metal Market” attributes the small decline in the 
May figures for the production of American munitions 
to the shortage of man-power in the foundry industry, 
as the main factor was a decrease in the production 
of heavy lorries owing to the shortage of castings 
and forgings. 
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DISTORTION FREE METALLIC 
HEARTHS 


For many years furnace engineers have sought to 
evolve a metallic hearth for heat-treatment, carburis- 
ing and annealing furnaces, by reason of the many 
advantages ensuing from the installation of such hearth 
protection—a metallic surface facilitates charging and 
discharging operations—hearth temperature: is quickly 
recovered afiter the charging of a cold load; and there 
is a far greater resistance to abrasion than with a 
brickwork hearth, thereby greatly reducing mainten- 
ance charges of the equipment. 

Because of such advantages, it has been common 
practice to fit theat-resisting plates on an ordinary 
brickwork hearth in furnaces 
subject to unusually rough and 
heavy usage, but the general de- 
velopment of this form of hearth 
protection has been hindered by 
the relatively high distortion of 
such plates when they become 
continually subjected to the load- 
ing of cold components. Such 
distortion not only makes it 
difficult to charge and discharge 
the furnaces, but the life of the 
plates is considerably reduced 
because the protective scale, 
normally formed on the surface 
of a heat-resisting metal, is 
cracked off when the plate 
distorts, with the obvious result 
that oxidation in depth quickly 
develops. 

Designed for use in furnaces 
operating at temperatures up to 
1,000 deg. C., the Patent Nicro- 


tectile hearth developed by the Fic. 
Incandescent Heat Company, 
Limited, of Cornwall Road, 
Smethwick, Birmingham. com- 


pletely eliminates these disadvantages. The complete 
hearth area is covered by a series of small heat-resist- 
ing tiles positively interlocked in all planes in such a 
manner that the tiles cannot be displaced even when 
subjected to rough handling. 

The design of the small tiles is such that distortion 
is completely avoided, and a complete hearth can be 
built up, or dismantled, in a few minutes, so that if, 
after long service, a tile should fail, it can be replaced 
at negligible cost, whereas the failure of any portion 
of the surface of an ordinary plate hearth means the 
replacement of the complete large plate. Apart from 
protecting the hearth itself, the design of the Nicro- 
tectile hearth also provides protection for the furnace 
guard tiles on either side of the hearth, and this addi- 
tional feature is of the greatest practical value. In 
most instances the small turn-up along the side and 
back of the hearth provides ample guard tile protec- 
tion, but when required this height can be increased 
to 12 in. or more by the use of special interlocking 
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vertical side elements, as shown in Fig. 1. 

The design of the hearth is clearly indicated in the 
illustration, which shows how a complete hearth area 
is covered by a series of special standard interchange- 
able elements. Special sizes are supplied to complete 
the dimensions of a standard hearth when necessary, 
and suitable front locking plates for bolting to the 
existing furnace cill plates are also provided. 

Although originally designed for hearth protection, 
the Patent Incandescent Nicrotectiles can be used for 
many other purposes, being particularly suitable for 
the construction of waste gas dampers operating at 
temperatures up to 1,100 deg. C., their use eliminating 
in many cases the necessity for water cooling with all 
its attendant complications. 


** NICROTECTILE * FURNACE HEARTH AND 


NEW TRADE MARKS 

The following applications to register trade marks appear 
wm the “ Trade Marks Journal”: 

“ WENDOR "—Engineering hand tools. 
Park Cross Street, Leeds, 1 

“ NEWMAN ”"—Electric motors. 
TRIES, LIMITED, Yate, Bristol. 

*“ Wueway "—Metal chains. JoB WHEWay & SON, 
LimiteD, Birchills Hame and Chain Works, Green 
Lane, Walsall. 

* TRICRANE "—Mobile cranes. A.C.E. MACHINERY, 
LimiteD, Harlequin Avenue, Great West Road, Brent- 
ford, Middlesex. 


“ AFECO "—Agricultural and road making machines. 


Ben Sless, 20, 


NEWMAN INDUS- 





E. ALLMAN & Company, LimiTep, 115, The Hornet. 
Chichester, Sussex. 
SAVE WASTE PAPER 
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THE DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION periments to 


OF INOCULATED CAST IRON* 


By H. P. HUGHES and W. SPENCELEY 


This Paper deals with the investigation and experi- 
ments which led to regular production of inoculated 
cast iron developed to replace ordinary cast iron, and 
so attempt to overcome some of the present-day 
problems of the ironfounder. The shortage of certain 
desirable materials has presented many problems, not 
the least being the inadequate supply of suitable base 
irons. To many the hematite stock in the yard was 
a regular resort when trouble occurred that was 
thought to be due to metal, and more often than not 
the fault was put right. 





Fic. 1.—x 75. 


The faith in hematite is not without logical reason- 
ing, because it has many valuable properties to recom- 
mend it, some of them only now becoming fuliy 
understood. Many have attempted to fill this void by 
the use of refined irons and have been soon to realise 
that it does not adequately replace hematite. This is 
probably not due to the unsuitability of the material, 
since refined irons carefully used can give good results, 
but rather that the latitude in its use is greatly re- 
duced and calls for more rigid control. 





* Paper read at the Forty-first Annual Meeting of the Institute 
of British Foundrymen. 








overcome some 
current difficulties 
of the ironfounder 


Most hematite irons fall in the hypereutectic range, 
refined irons, on the other hand, in the hypoeutectic 
range, and this fact no doubt accounts for the out- 
standing difference between the two. During the cool- 
ing of a hypereutectic iron, excess carbon in the form 
of graphite is thrown out of solution due to the de- 
creased solubility, this graphite then forming a large 
number of “inoculated” centres for further precipi- 
tation and the liberty to build up in a random forma- 
tion giving graphite in the most desirable distribu- 
tion. On the other hand, with a low carbon or hypo- 





Fic. 2.—x 75. 


eutectic iron, this carbon will not be thrown out of 
solution so easily, and therefore does not show satis- 
factory graphitising effects. 

In the light of present-day knowledge, hematite 
could be treated as a naturally inoculated iron due to 
the graphitising nuclei it contains, an advantage over 
“synthetic” graphitised irons being its power to re- 
tain the graphitising effects over a complete time 
range, whereas ladle inoculation has a short graphitis- 
ing period. This may be due to the fact that irons 
of the “synthetic” type are normally hypoeutectic, 
and in the hematite range are hypereutectic, so that 
when once complete solution of the graphite nuclei 
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Inoculated Cast Iron 





has taken place, no further graphitising properties are 
available. 

The complete structure of present-day knowledge 
of cast iron has been built up to a great extent around 
graphite, its shape, size and distribution and to a lesser 
degree in the type of matrix. Having this in view, it 
is the authors’ intention to indicate some of these 
formations found and developed during investigation, 
so that it may be possible to arrive at a cast iron 
having the most desirable graphite structure, thus giv- 
ing the maximum mechanical properties, soundness 
and good machinability. 


Fic. 3.—x 75. 


Structure of Raw Materials 

Fig. 1 is the structure of a high carbon iron chill 
cast showing two distinct sizes and shapes of graphite. 
The large graphite apparently forming at a higher 
temperature when there would be more freedom to 
grow and the fine graphite probably the decomposi- 
tion of a carbon rich austenite formed at a lower tem- 
perature. It would appear that it is only possible to 
produce this effect with high carbon and rapid cool- 
ing. Fig. 2 is the structure of a Scotch grade of 
foundry pig-iron, which also shows two distinct sizes 
and forms of graphite structure, the large flake charac- 
teristics of slow cooling and the fine cluster formation 
of decomposed austenite. 

Fig. 3 is a very fine distribution of graphite. This 
is the structure of a cast iron of American origin 
which was almost wholly ferritic. At high magnifica- 
tion it is shown in very fine flakes as a cluster arrange- 
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ment. Fig. 4 is the structure of a low carbon cast 
iron and is typical of such irons cast without ladle 
treatment. The dentritic or grain boundary effect is 
generally accepted as undesirable, due to the many 
unsatisfactory properties it possesses. 

Fig. 5 is the structure of a medium carbon cast iron 
and shows the graphite in a cluster or rosette forma- 
tion. It is contended that this rosette distribution is 
a modification of the dentritic structure previously 
shown. This distribution is again undesirable, due to 
the lack of continuity throughout. Fig. 6 is the struc- 
ture of a medium carbon iron and shows the graphite 
in a random and flaky distribution, which it ig main- 
tained is the ideal formation for the production of 
cast iron with all-round suitable properties. 


Fic. 4.—x 75. 


It was with this knowledge available and the fact 
that the cast iron that was being regularly produced 
did not show the most desirable distribution of graphite 
that the present investigation had its origin. Com- 
bined with this was the fact that serious difficulty 
had arisen in the machine shop. When dealing with 
certain types of castings, a large amount of distortion 
devel during machining, and to overcome this it 
was often necessary to exceed the number of cuts nor- 
mally removed, till this movement ceased. Fig. 26 
shows one such casting; it is a band saw table and is 
30 in. square and ¢ in. thick, with a splitting plate 
introduced to leave an opening for the saws to enter. 


Problem of Distortion 
Under normal conditions these castings were pro- 


duced from an iron containing an appreciable amount 
of hematite and had an added advantage of a long 
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period of weathering in the yard before machining. 
It is therefore easy to visualise the difficulty of present- 
day conditions when no hematite is available and. the 
speed of production did not allow a lengthy period 
of weathering. 

Different methods were resorted to, to try and over- 
come this trouble; a rough machining and a further 
period of weathering did not obviate it, a low tem- 
perature anneal gave better results, but, as this would 
result in a considerable increase in the price of the 
casting, it was not to be decided upon unless there 
was no other alternative. 

There has been a great deal of information on the 
improved machining properties of inoculated irons, 
but nowhere have the Authors found any on its effects 





Fic. 5.—ORDINARY IRON EDGE OF 5 IN. SECTION x 75. 


on distortion. However, working from the basis that 
the use of hematite irons showed reduced distortion, 
and assuming that the beneficial properties were 
primarily due to their graphitising power, it was decided 
to try and induce similar conditions by inoculation 
so that in this respect it might compare favourably 
with hematite. 

It was therefore decided, after becoming conversant 
with the present trends in cast-iron metallurgy, to 
carry out experiments with a view to developing a 
practical method for the production of a sujtable iron 
to overcome these difficulties. As is later seén,‘giipy 
other advantages were forthcoming from this devélop- 
ment. As the Authors were regularly producing’ high 
strength cast iron by inoculation, and a full know- 
ledge of the theory relating to the process becanie 
built up, it was decided to adopt a somewhat similar 
procedure in the production of ‘the general cast iron. 
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Introduction of Inoculants 

A number of complications presented themselves, 
first the high strength irons were produced from a 
small cupola with intermitting tapping, and removing 
a specified quantity to which was added a fixed amount 
of inoculant, whereas the general iron was produced 
from a larger cupola with continuous running from a 
syphon brick. Secondly the metal from the small 
cupola was tapped out in moderately large quantities, 
whereas 50 per cent. of the general metal was tapped 
direct into hand shanks. 

It was obvious that by holding a scoop over the 
stream of metal and allowing the inoculating material 
to drop in would not be satisfactory with a continuous 
trun of metal, due to the difficulty of determining a 





See 
Fic. 6.— x 75. 


suitable rate of flow. After much searching a machine 
was found that gave every indication of meeting the 
requirements, i.e., able to give either a regular or 
variable rate of flow. Fig. 7 shows this machine. 
Other than the control valve, there is only one adjust- 
ment necessary, and that is to raise the small hopper 
sufficiently far above the vibratory spout to allow 
the maximum size of inoculant to pass through. 

It was also realised that no matter how regular the 
flow of inoculant into the metal, it would hardly be 
satisfactory when only very small quantities of metal 
are temoved (in the order of 50 to 100 Ibs.). In view 
of this, it was decided to incorporate a mixing ladle 
at .the spout to ensure effective dispersion and 
absorption of the inoculant, and give a more satis- 


* factory metal mix, and retain any coarse particles of 


inoculant that may still exist undissolved in the ladle 
until solution took place. 
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Fig. 8 shows the layout adopted to obtain the desired 
results, and it has proved to be what might be termed 
ideal inoculating facilities, through introducing a con- 
tinuous trickle on to the molten stream of metal as it 
flows in the spout, thus allowing all the metal to come 
into contact with the inoculant and carry it into the 
ladle. 

The machine adding the inoculant is operated by 
compressed air, and is of the vibratory type; control 
is by a needle valve, to give adequate movement for 
any necessary variations in the supply. A large scale 
dial is included to facilitate regulation. By suitable 
test, the speed of flow in lbs. per min. has been 
determined, and this is detailed on the dial in suitable 
terminology to give the furnaceman full knowledge 
of what is required. The versatility of the machine 
can be appreciated when it is realised that a variation 
in flow from as low as 0.25 lbs. per min. to as high 
as 10 lbs. per min. can be obtained with the material 
in use, 

During continuous tapping, the speed of flow has 
been regulated to suit the melting rate of the cupola. 
When bulk metal is being removed the flow has been 
regulated to a fixed diameter of tap hole. This 
machine has given a consistently regular supply of 





Fic. 8.—ARRANGEMENT OF FEEDERS AT THREE CUPOLAS 
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FIG. 7.—VIBRATORY FEEDER. 
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inoculant since it was installed. Tests taken over a 
period of 1 hr. gave a maximum variation of 5 per 
cent. Slight alterations in the melting rate of the 
cupola show little effect on the composition of the 
metal. The melting rate is taken at 5 tons per hr. 
with a possible difference of 10 per cent. Working 
on a spout addition of 0.4 per cent. silicon, the maxi- 
mum difference through a change in melting rate will 
only give a difference in the silicon content of 0.5 per 
cent., and combining with it the error liable to develop 


in the machine, the greatest difference will not exceed 
0.10 per cent. silicon. 
The machine is operated at 80 Ibs. per sq. in., and 





Fic. 9.—SHOWING VIBRATORY FEEDER, CONTROL 
VALVE, MIXING LADLE, SHANK AND BLAST- 
CONTROL HANDLE, 


it was found necessary to instal a control valve to 
maintain this pressure as variations were found with 


alteration in pressure. As Fig. 8 shows, independent 
machines were installed at each of the three 
cupolas, and special equipment was constructed to 


attach them to the wall and to incorporate a large 
stock container to ensure a continuous supply over a 
considerable period of time. On the large cupolas 
these containers hold 80 Ibs. of inoculant and on the 
small cupola 30 Ibs. of inoculant. The tube carrying 


the inoculant into the metal is adjustable to suit a 
variation in the metal flow, and is kept approximately 
2 in. above, thus cutting down the flow to a small 
area, 
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The inoculant is added to the stream near the tapping 
hole in a position that does not interfere with the 
lapping arrangement. This machine has given very 
satisfactory results with little attention, and only on 
rare occasions has a choke developed, and then 
either through the inoculant not being riddled or a 
piece of oversize material finding its way into the 
larger hopper. 

Fig. 9 shows the mixing ladle in position at the 
cupola spout, which has been made readily movable 
to suit the three cupolas. The capacity is 6 cwts., and 
is of the syphon spout type to ensure a flow of metal 
free from slag or any undissolved inoculant. The 
position of tilt can be controlled with the utmost 
ease, and a friction brake maintains any desired loca- 
tion. The ladle is of the shallow longitudinal type, 
with the metal flowing in at sone end and removed at 
the other. It is lined with 2-in. firebrick, and during 
the first run 350 tons of metal was put through before 
a further reline. A _ shield, not shown in the illus- 
tration, covers the flow of metal from the cupola spout 
so that the shanker is not adversely affected by heat. 

The drop in height from the tap hole to the end 
of the spout was also reduced to a minimum so that 
further time would be allowed the inoculant in contact 
with the metal while it was running. Results have 
since shown that normally the inoculant is almost all 
in solution before it enters the mixing ladle, unless 
on particular occasions where greater quantities of 
inoculant are required. 

The inoculant in general use with the Authors is 
ferro-silicon, the 75 to 80 per cent. variety, dust free, 
and passed through a }-in. riddle. It was adopted 
partly because it is the most widely used material, and 
a considerable amount of information was available for 
mak‘ng comparisons. The main opposition to dust was 
the trouble developing in the spout through slag form- 
ing and bridging, thus producing a stop in the flow 
of ferro-silicon. Dust has been found to collect 
during storage, and the procedure now adopted is to 
dry sufficient material in the stove for a day’s run 
and sieve to remove dust. This gives a spout as clean 
as one would expect without inoculation procedure. 


Size and Type of Inoculant 

There are still conflicting ideas as to the most suit- 
able type and size of inoculant to give the best re- 
sults, and a great deal of beneficial work would be 
done if a thorough unbiassed investigation of the avail- 
able inoculants was carried out. The amount of 
inoculant required to develop maximum properties has 
also been a subject of controversy; whereas one inves- 
tigator maintains that satisfactory inoculation is pro- 
duced with only 0.1 per cent. addition, with the same 
material, another investigator finds that 0.35 per cent. 
is required to develop the best results. The present 
investigation has so far shown that varying quantities 
to suit the different requirements with fixed minima 
and maxima has given beneficial results. 

Inoculants other than ferro-silicon were tried out, 
calcium silicide with only a measure of success, the 
failure being, of course, due primarily to the particu- 

(Continued overleaf, column 2.) 
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SANDSLINGER MOULDING PRACTICE 
(Continued from page 360.) 


left the meeting, as he (Mr. Wilson) wished to correct 
the impression that had been created, at any rate in 
his mind, that the Sandslinger was an expensive item 
of foundry plant from a maintenance point of view. 
Any mechanised plant could be expensive to maintain 
if this aspect did not receive the attention which it 
warranted. 

It was obvious that, if the cost of production was 
to be reduced and products improved, by the intro- 
duction of suitable machinery, it was necessary to 
provide an adequate maintenance service for such 
machinery, the cost of such maintenance being offset 
against the increased production and resultant reduc- 
tion in costs. It was not good policy to wait until a 
breakdown occurred in any part of a mechanised plant 
and then carry out repairs. The more sensible way 
was to anticipate possible breakdowns and keep the 
plant or machine in continuous working order. 

Various types of Sandslinger were in use in his 
foundries, but the type most commonly used was a 
very simple type of machine, which was provided 
with an overhead hopper from which the sand was fed 
by a belt. These machines were operated in a similar 
manner to that explained by Mr. Peace. The moulding 
boxes were positioned in pairs for ramming up, and 
as soon as one box was rammed up the operator 
moved on to the adjacent box, alternating between 
the two the whole day long. 

Mr. Wilson had found from experience that it was 
a decided advantage to have spare Sandslinger head 
and arm units. The maintenance department did not 
wait for a breakdown, but changed these units at 
regular periodic intervals. The fitting of a spare head 
or an arm unit complete could be carried out very 
speedily and could be accomplished during the lunch 
hour break or during any time off for meals. By 
following this practice breakdowns were almost com- 
pletely eliminated and Mr. Wilson could not recall a 
single instance where production had been stopped due 
to failure of a Sandslinger. 

He did not consider that sand control was of greater 
importance when using Sandslingers than with other 
types of machines. At the present time Sandslingers 
were operating in his grey-iron foundries using a fairly 
open green sand and at the same time he had 
similar machines in a steel foundry using a very 
strong sand, no difficulties being experienced in either 
case. 

Mr. BUCHANAN thought there was no occasion for 
him to make any reply to the last two speakers; they 
had both emphasised points to which he had pre- 
viously referred. He was much indebted for their 
point of view on the subject. 


Vote of Thanks 


THE CHAIRMAN, in proposing that a hearty vote of 
thanks be accorded to Mr. Buchanan for his Paper, 
said he was particularly pleased to find that the 
Author had dealt with the subject of his Paper from 

(Continued at foot of next column.) 
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THE DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION 
OF INOCULATED CAST IRON 
(Continued from previous page.) 
lar practice adopted. The collection of slag from the 
inoculant quickly covered the metal in the mixing 
ladle and a gradual reduction in the effectiveness of 
the inoculant became apparent. Graphite electrode 
was also tried out, as it was thought that if the mix- 
ing ladle could contain a reasonable quantity of elec- 
trode always in contact with the metal, it would giv: 
a very simple and easily controllable method. How- 
ever, the inoculating effect evident with the first quan- 
tity of metal through the ladle very soon disappeared 
and no further proof of its usefulness could be found. 
This may be accounted for by slag breaking the con- 
tact with the metal, or as a result of the very high 
temperature which it very soon attained with the 
closed ladle effects were produced similar to that 

obtained when using molten inoculants. 

So that the fullest information would be availabie 
when the proposed alteration in metal was began, it 
was previously decided to have on record full details 
of the ordinary metal, so that a true comparison could 
be made when the alteration was carried out The 
information sought was the physical properties, includ- 
ing transverse strength, deflection, tensile strength, im- 
pact value and hardness, the micro-structure in thin 
and thick sections, the chill effect as shown by the 
wedge test, and the shrinkage effect as determined by 
a standard 4-in. square biock. It was felt that, with 
all these factors detailed, the Authors would be in a 
position adequately to determine a true comparison. 
This investigation has been made much more en- 
lightning as a result of this procedure, and has fullv 
and finally shown the superior qualities of inoculated 
metal. 

(To be continued.) 


NEW CATALOGUE 


Cast Crankshafts. Ealing Park Foundry, Limited. 
Junction Road, South Ealing, W.5, have sent us a 
4-page illustrated pamphlet covering the manufacture 
of cast crankshafts by the Meehanite process. The 
interesting features are the experience the firm has 
through making of over 5,000 of these components: 
the rigid control of the raw materials; the inspection 
by X-ray and magnetic testing devices to disclose 
flaws, and suggestions to engineers as to the improve- 
ment in design. The pamphlet is good propaganda, 
not only for the issuing house but for the whole 
ironfoundry industry. 











(Continued from previous column.) 
the sand angle, because in the Sandslinging system the 
sand angle was a very considerable factor in promoting 


its success. The vote of thanks was carried unani- 
mously by acclamation. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, in responding to the vote of thanks, 
said he had endeavoured to present a Paper which 
would evoke discussion, and apparently he had been 
successful. He wished to thank the various speakers 
for their valuable contributions. 
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Discussion on a Paper presented at the Annual 
Conference of the Institute of British Foundrymen. 
Mr. Daniel Sharpe, the retiring President, occupied 
the chair. Mr. Buchanan's Paper was printed in our 
issues of July 27 and August 3. 


Mr. P. D. Pincotr (Member) said that after reading 
the Paper very carefully, his impression was that 
whilst it recorded the results of experiments with the 
Sandslinger and the Author’s experience with it, Mr. 
Buchanan was to be complimented on that score, but 
he should be taken very severely to task for having 
placed the Sandslinger on a higher plane at the 
expense of the moulding machine. Such an attitude 
did not appear to be necessary, and was not borne 
out in practice. At the commencement of the Paper, 
there was reference to softness of sand beneath box 
bars, etc., when machine moulding. Generally speak- 
ing, this did not reflect great credit on the foundry- 
man, as it was certainly very bad machine-moulding, 
and would not be tolerated in well-operated foundries. 

The problem of the Sandslinger versus the mould- 
ing machine was probably a_ difficult matter to 
explain. In this country they were really working in 
two different spheres, so that there was no sound, 
watertight argument against either. A pattern of, 
say, 2 to 3 ft. dimension overall in nine cases out of 
ten would be made on a moulding machine. On the 
other hand, a pattern 6 or 7 ft. overall, in the case 
of a progressive foundry, would probably be made by 
the Sandslinger. There again, however, the line of 
demarcation was not clear, because there were avail- 
able moulding machines which would produce a cast- 
ing of 7 ft. overall very well indeed. 

At the same time, a Sandslinger could come down 
to the 2 or 3 ft. casting and produce it equally well, 
although such a thing seldom happened in this 
country; credit was due to the two forms of machinery, 
because they both produce a perfectly good casting 
quickly. The Paper did not do justice to the moulding 
machine, nor to some extent to the Sandslinger. 


Complementary Machines 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he had expected that, in spite 
of any explanations of his, someone would mis- 
understand the object of the Paper. He would again 
like to stress the point that what he had been anxious 
to avoid was to create the impression he was endeav- 
ouring to make out a case that no moulding machine 
would ever work again. In his foundry they had 
moulding machines of all sizes, from very small ones 
up to the largest, but some of the large jolting 
machines had to be removed because they were un- 
economical as well as being very old. At the present 
time they were working a 20-in. by 12-in. squeezing 
machine and the well-known Herman rollover pattern 
draw machines. They were operating very success- 
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fully, and there was no overlapping of the Sandslinger 
on their work at all. 

He assumed that everything depended upon what 
sort of machinery there was in the foundry when one 
went there. Upon taking over the management: of a 
foundry it was not usual to throw everything out 
which one had not been accustomed to before; the 
best plan would be to carry on with what there was 
there, though whether it was wise to buy such machi- 
nery in the first instance was another matter. 

There was no doubt that certain machines suited 
certain types of patterns. He was not, however, really 
dealing with other machines at all, because the Paper 
was intended solely to state the experience gained on 
one particular size of Sandslinger and not even the 
mechanically moved type. It was a stationary Sand- 
slinger, or what was known as a portable type, and 
he had no experience of any which were either bigger 
or smaller. 

It had been said that the Paper had not’ done 
justice to the bigger Sandslinger. He agreed that it 
could have been more profusely illustrated, but, after 
all, the subject was a relatively old one and he did 
not feel justified in overloading the text. He had 
used one particular size of box as a comparison with 
the Sandslinger. It had been mentioned that the 
jolting machine gave a softness under the bars which 
was corrected by ramming the flat top part, but in 
the Paper the sole effect of jolting in the one case 
was compared with the sole effect of the Sandslinger, 
as was intended to be the case. 


Influence of Sand Volume 

Mr. F. J. Coox, M.I.Mech.E. (Past-President), asked 
whether an ‘ordinary type power moulding machine 
could be used or whether the use of the Sandslinger 
depended upon the amount of sand necessary to ram 
into the box. If there was a considerable quantity of 
sand to ram, then the Sandslinger was the ideal 
machine to use. 

Mr. BUCHANAN thought Mr. Cook was quite right. 
The Sandslinger appeared to be really a combination 
of overhead conveyor and ramming machine. With a 
well-equipped squeezing and jolting machine the 
results were quite good, i.e., using overhead feed. 


“ Tsofirms ” 

Mr. H. J. YouNG (Member) said that he found no 
liking for this “isofirm” conception, the very name 
itself appeared to him to be at fault. He trusted 
that the scientific side of the ironfoundry industry 
would rigorously reject new or coined descriptions 
such as suggest conditions, the degree of which was 
undeterminable by scientific measurement. It was 
merciful that the Author found no “ random ” isofirms. 
He did not believe that the effect of one stroke of a 
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hand-rammer was unaffected, as this Paper appeared 
to assume, by the next stroke overhead, but, in any 
case, the most perfect castings he had seen mass- 
produced were cast in hand-rammed = green-sand 
moulds-cum-cores; perfect after machining all over. 

Mr. Buchanan offered a choice between hand- 
ramming and Sandslinging based on time, namely, 
51 hrs. against 18 hrs., or 38 to 6 and 24 to 7 in 
other examples. Surely an intricate and costly foundry 
mechanism could not be chosen or rejected upon such 
evidence alone or even in particular. Many foun- 
dries contained what are known as “ monuments,” 
because somebody was so blinded by one factor he 
could see no other. 

Commonly, what one wanted to know about a 
foundry machine was precisely what nobody seemed 
able or willing to tell. Here, however, was a Paper 
about Sandslinging, the title said so, therefore, here 
was opportunity to enlighten ourselves. Would Mr. 
Buchanan say what were the best impeller speeds to 
use for various classes of castings, and what evidence 
there was to prove them? Sand, even when mixed 
with oil, was generally known to be a poor lubricant, 
hence, would Mr. Buchanan state what was the average 
life, expressed in running hours, of the principal 
moving parts of the Sandslinger and to which parts 
the majority of breakdowns were due? Finally, what 
would Mr. Buchanan estimate was the cost per run- 
ning hour of a Sandslinger, which had already run 
for 500 hrs., expressed in terms including all labour 
and material over and above that required for hand- 
moulding, interest on capital expenditure, servicing and 
spares? 


Servicing by Plant Makers 

While not the pre-historic monster it appeared, it 
was by no means a newcomer to the industry and its 
history and origin would form a welcome addition to 
this Paper, He (Mr. Young) worked a Sandslinger 
daily, alternately praising it and the reverse, in 
common with every piece of moving foundry plant. 
He took the opportunity to throw out a hint to pro- 
ducers of plant, namely, that they visited their cus- 
tomers’ foundries regularly to ascertain which parts 
of their constructions went wrong, wore out, gave 
trouble, were misused or misunderstood, required 
modification, elimination or addition, made a noise 
or a dust, and so forth. The experience of those who 
had to live with, and make a living with, a piece 
of apparatus should be invaluable to the makers, but 
he himself, after thirty years of foundry work, could 
record the melancholy fact that few seemed to 
think so. 


Limitations of Servicing 
Mr. BUCHANAN said that a question had been asked 
concerning the breakdown of the machine. In the 
first place, a foundry was a most trying place in which 
to instal any machine; care and maintenance were of 
paramount importance. Any machine could be “ made 
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or marred” by the treatment it received wherever it 
was; this applied especially in the foundry. Any 
machine taken into a foundry required a little helping 
over the stile now and again. The foundryman’s point 
of view should be that the maker of the machine had 
done as much as he could for it in his own engineer- 
ing works, and that once it came into the foundry it 
was the foundryman’s job to effect any little possible 
improvement in his own particular place. In a great 
many instances people did 99 per cent. of the main- 
tenance job, and the odd 1 per cent. left undone was 
sufficient to spoil the whole performance of the 
machine. 

Apart from the impeller cup and liner, breakdowns 
very largely depended upon how much care and 
cleaning a machine received. If a bearing was left 
ungreased a breakdown would very soon occur, and 
most of those he had seen were due to that cause. 
The squeaks were not heard because of the noise of 
the foundry, and when the shaft started to wobble up 
and down it was too late to do otherwise than to 
replace the whole part. 


Lines of Equal Hardness 


Mr. Young had objected to the term “ isofirm”™ 
mainly because it was new. The Author certainly did 
not expect the word to become so important in the 
presentation of the Paper. However, in studying exten- 
sively the behaviour of sand under ramming energy. 
he had found it necessary to devise this method of 
putting the results on paper. The conception was 
similar to the isobars so often referred to in the pre- 
war days when the B.B.C. reminded us of “a deep 
depression over Iceland.” By drawing these lines 
the movement of sand, for example, in a standard test- 
piece, could be readily understood. The Author's 
statements regarding the arrangements of these lines in 
hand-rammed sand were not a matter of belief, but 
proved by repeated observation and _ painstaking 
measurements, which he thought were quite as scien- 
tific as they could be. They could not be “ random” 
because they were governed by the forces applied to 
the sand. However, if the members as a_ whole 
objected to the new word because it was new, and 
preferred to say “ lines of equal hardness,” the speaker 
would agree to withdraw it. 

Regarding the history of the Sandslinger he had 
gone into this as far as possible, but he had omitted 
any reference to it in the Paper, which was confined 
to his own experience. There appeared, however, to 
be very little change in the principle of the machine 
during its development. This was to be expected as the 
underlying idea was very simple. Mr. Young had 
stated he had seen hand-rammed castings that were 
perfect. Most foundrymen had, but during the course 
of a year quite a considerable number in the same 
foundry would be seen to be far from perfect. . 

The Author had particularly referred to castings with 
large surfaces which were intended finally for expen- 
sive machines. If a customer was going to pay 
£2,000 for a machine about 7 ft. long overall, he 
would require the outside surface to be made with an 
excellent finish approaching mirror polish. Reflected 
light showed up a minute wave in a painted surface 
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very badly. If the surface was not truly perfect it 
would certainly detract from the appearance of the 
machine. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Young’s contention, he claimed 
that, when making the same type of casting over and 
over again with such a flat surface, it would come 
out far better from a machine than from a_ hand- 
rammed job. If one could machine away the lumpy 
surface then almost any hand-rammed job would do. 
Mention had been made of the possibility of “* monu- 
ments” in a foundry. If a machine paid for itself 
even on ramming time alone as quickly as the Sand- 
slinger as against hand ramming, the question of 
monuments did not arise till nearer the end of one’s 
career. 


Maintenance 


Dealing with the life of parts and freedom from 
breakdowns, he had stated the number of times he 
had to change the impeller cup and impeller liner. 
They were the only parts which wore out rapidly. 
Sometimes buckets were broken off, but this appeared 
to be mainly due to carelessness of allowing the boot 
to jam up with sand and the tensioned chain to get 
a little out of line. When some of the buckets were 
pulled off and it was found that there was something 
wrong, it was usually found to be due to lack of 
cleaning. These breakdowns due to negligence were 
not sO common in peacetime for obvious reasons. 

The speaker could not, offhand, give a detailed 


figure of the cost of upkeep per hour of working time, 


but would be able to do this later as the weights of 
sand daily going through one Sandslinger were now 
being kept for that purpose. 

There should not be any serious wear except in 
such already mentioned parts, and the rate of change 
of these depended upon how long the Sandslinger 
actually worked. In his own foundry, the total ram- 
ming time during the day was not really great, because 
there was a fair interval of time occurring between 
lifting one mould and replacing with another. The 
changes in design and the changes in orders were very 
considerable in his foundry, and this operated against 
repetition moulding. Thus the wear and tear were 
relatively small, except, of course, where lubrication 
had been neglected altogether. 

It had been stated by Mr. Young that makers of 
plant should visit foundries regularly, presumably, 
in order to obtain particulars of their working. His 
own (the speaker’s) experience was that this was done 
quite frequently. On the other hand, foundrymen 
could give plant manufacturers a great deal more ser- 
vice by telling them when a plant was obviously not 
doing its work, becausé very often it would only be 
necessary to make some slight alteration or adjust- 
ment. A very different point of view must obviously 
exist in the foundry as contrasted with the machine 
shop floor which was always kept perfectly clean 
where the trials were made, etc. 


Sand-Ramming Conditions 


Mr. F. C. PEARCE (Member), thought it was apposite 
for a Paper on the Sandslinger to follow one on 
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foundry mechanisation. The Sandslinger was prob- 
ably the most interesting piece of mechanism in the 
foundry, and could be used in any foundry with 
advantage, making either large castings or small. Mr. 
Buchanan had assessed the value of the Sandslinger, 
and had said it was the nearest thing to placing 
grains of sand individually in the mould, and that it 
should be equivalent to hand ramming when done 
properly. No hand ramming could be carried on for 
prolonged periods, whereas ramming with the Sand- 
slinger could. It was suggested that one great advan- 
tage of the Sandslinger was the aeration accompanying 
the process. What was meant by aeration? What 
appeared to be done was that the sand was placed in 
position grain upon grain so that no lumps were 
formed in the mould—in other words, there were no 
hard spots. He understood “ isofirms” to mean equa! 
lines of hardness, so that there seemed to be no 
reason why the term should be withdrawn. The Sand- 
slinger mould was equally firm from top to bottom 
when the Sandslinger was working properly. There 
was no other known method which could produce that 
condition. 


The Sandslinger for Small Castings 

Mr. Cook had endeavoured to show that the Sand- 
slinger could not be used for small castings, but in 
the foundry with which the speaker was connected 
small boxes of 14 in. by 9 in. by 6 in. or 4 in. con- 
taining 20 to 40 patterns were being rammed success- 
fully with the Sandslinger. There was no other 
machine which could make a casting so true to form 
as the Sandslinger. Other points worthy of attention 
were:—Mr. Buchanan had said that a mould would 
not so readily scab when rammed by a Sandslinger. 
If this is true about scabbing, it must also be true 
about blowing, and there did not seem to be any 
reason why a skilled moulder should not make a 
mould by the use of the Sandslinger rather than by 
hand ramming. ' He would certainly be less tired by 
the end of the day. 

Criticism could be offered with regard to the Sand- 
slinger in saying that great strain was imposed on .the 
man who guided the impeller head, and that the 
machine gave rise to a considerable amount of dust. 
Also a desirable thing would be the prevention of 
vibration. The application of the principles used and 
— finish in aircraft manufacture would seem desir- 
able. 

At the present time endeavours were being made 
to find a more suitable material for the blate and 
semi-circular ring. Some little success haw been 
achieved with a chromium nickel alloy cast iron. Per- 
sonally, he was convinced that in the next twenty years 
the Sandslinger would become the premier machine for 
making sand moulds, outdoing most others, 

Mr. B. Hirp (Member) was also of the opinion 
there would be an extended use of the Sandslinger by 
the skilled moulder. 

Mr. F. H. Houtt (Member) thought the Paper had 
not presented a big enough picture of the importance 
of the Sandslinger. As a method for making moulds 
and cores it had not been sufficiently appreciated by 
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the foundry industry generally. Mr. Buchanan had 
not referred in the Paper to the use of the Sand- 
slinger for the making of difficult cores. This appli- 
cation of the machine gave very excellent results, and 
its importance cannot be overstressed. 

In discussing such a Paper as that produced by 
Mr. Buchanan, one should ask the question if one 
were designing a new mechanised foundry, would a 
Sandslinger in the light of previous experience be 
used? Mr. Hoult expressed the opinion that this 
would be the case, and a Sandslinger was to be 
regarded as a moulding machine of the future. 


Handling Moulds made by Sandslinging 

Mr. J. RoxspurGH, A.M.I.Mech.E. (Member) 
remarked that those who had had experience of the 
Sandslinger would certainly recognise its virtues and 
appreciate its benefits. It could be used on both 
large and small work. One point he wished to raise 
was with regard to the jolt rollover machine. The 
mould was rammed up, jolted, and then rolled over. 
The pattern was then withdrawn, and the mould 
placed in a position whereby it could be transported. 
With regard to the Sandslinger it was an important 
point as to how to handle the mould once it was 
rammed up; namely, the drawing of the pattern and 
the placing of the moulding box into position. How 
did Mr. Buchanan deal with the problem? 

Mr. BUCHANAN appreciated the remarks made by 
Mr. Pearce, though he himself would not have cared 
to have gone so far as that member had indicated. 
However, the points which had been made were quite 
correct. A point had been raised concerning aeration. 
It would be known, of course, that practically all the 
little aerating machines sold for portable purposes in 
a foundry worked very much upon the same principle 
as the Sandslinger. There was always some mechanical 
part moving at high speed to strike the sand. If 
drops of water were permitted to’ fall into dust, mud 
was created which was finally distributed as little 
pellets. A similar effect took place, to some extent, 
with the uneven distribution of bonded material. The 
Sandslinger created aeration by means of a battering 
action which was very effective in breaking down the 
— of dry sand which had passed through the 
ri ce. 


Special Role of the Sandslinger 

It was interesting to learn that in Mr. Pearce’s 
opinion the Sandslinger made castings which were 
truer to pattern than any other type of machine, 
though, for his own part, he had not used it in 
regard to very small castings, at any rate, not below 
20-in. square boxes. It was quite right to stress the 
point that the Sandslinger really only did the heavy 
work and was not necessarily replacing much of the 
hand skilled work. He could not quite agree with 
the popular contention because there was quite a 
large percentage of moulders who were not as highly- 
skilled as they were believed to be as far as ramming 
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was concerned. Many of the moulds they made would 
cause much variation in the appearance of the casting 
surface produced. The effect of using a Sandslinger 
was that the machine did the heavy work and the 
moulder was entirely concerned with the finishing and 
the really fine art of moulding. 

He did not know what to say about guiding the 
impeller head, because with the size of machine used 
at his foundry they had experienced very little 
trouble. There were levelling devices on the machine 
which made the head more or less balance in any 
position. In the case of repetition work, such as 
ramming a box or a mould for a heavy bomb, or 
anything like that, where the degree of ramming 
required was very uniform, it might be possible to 
apply a mechanical device which would guide the 
head for a particular job. He could not say that he 
had noticed any excessive presence of dust, but then 
any foundry was apt to be dusty anywhere and a 
little extra would not attract much attention. He 
would not have expected much dust from moulding 
sand of the proper moisture content. 

Cup Replacements 

Considerable improvements might be made on the 
Sandslinger by introducing special metals on the 
wearing parts; a great deal of research work had been 
carried on before the war in that respect and one 
firm adopted special types of plough on which hard 
steel was deposited by welding and so on. All his 
firm had done was to make a plate pattern for the 
impeller cup and mould these on small squeeze, jolt, 
pattern draw machines. The cost was very low and 
these cups were replaced after very little wear. In 
the case of a large skeleton pattern for a one-off 
casting to be made in a deep pit as referred to by Mr. 
Hird, the speaker thought they might still leave that 
work to hand moulding in small foundries. Large 
turbine castings were, however, being made by Sand- 
slinger in at least one works of which the speaker 
knew. The Sandslinger moved along the side of the 
pit on a specially constructed bogie. 

With respect to the use of the Sandslinger on cores, 
his foundry had actually used-it on quite a number 
of cores, mainly those having about 7 cwts. or 8 cwts. 
of sand in them. This eliminated much _ work, 
because the ordinary core maker was inclined to 
spend half of a day knocking nails in all over the 
thing as if he were repairing boots, quite apart from 
the time required in actual ramming. Dealing with 
Mr. Roxburgh’s remarks, the Sandslinger worked best 
on repetition work, of course, with a stripping 
machine. His firm used a 20-in. box in conjunction 
with a small turnover machine which could be wheeled 
about the floor, and the whole moulding operation 
was complete in a few seconds. Larger boxes were 
still rolled over by the operation of a crane. Patterns 
with flat bottoms were used, and they were pulled out 
by the crane. The patterns were no different from 
the originals used for ‘aamiee by hand. 


Nature of Sand Used 


Mr. E. HuNTER (Member) would welcome a little 
more information as to the most suitable type of sand 
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for the Sandslinger and also upon the subject of 
wear of the machine parts. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said it would be noticed from’ the 
Paper that he expected to find some sands and sand 
mixtures to be more suitable in the operation of the 
machine. than others. After making a number of 
experiments with elaborate measurements, however, he 
came to the conclusion that any type of sand which 
had been found to be fit for moulding by any other 
method was equally suitable for the Sandslinger. He 
did not know that any one rammed better than 
another. In his foundry, they used the Scottish Rock 
sand, which was considered to be the best sand for 
their purpose ten years ago, but they had more or 
less discontinued the heavy additions, and what the 
floor was composed of now he could not state with 
certainty, being continually diluted with burnt oilsand 
and rebonded with clay. Green sand was a very fine 
sand and worked quite well. The Scottish Rock 
sand for drysand work and the Erith loam for green- 
sand work practically represented the extremes of 
sand available in Great Britain and these presented no 
trouble at all in the Sandslinger. 

Mr. A. Tipper, M.Sc. (Eng.), (Member) asked what 
was Mr. Buchanan’s opinion as to the importance of 
sand control when using a Sandslinger. He was inter- 
ested particularly from the point of view of Sandsling- 
ing for small and medium-sized moulds for which a 
high-class finish was required. Was the Sandslinger 
more sensitive to variations in moisture content? As 
Mr. Buchanan had handled large quantities of Rock 
sand and Erith loam, what was his experience on the 
question of maintaining his sand condition uniform? 

In his own foundry, they used facing sand on 
Elektron and on light alloy castings and much Sand- 
slinger time was wasted. The amount of ramming 
with a Sandslinger represented a very small propor- 
tion of the time occupied when the box was under the 
machine. Furthermore, the moulder seemed to have 
the idea firmly fixed in his mind that he must have 
a large heap of sand well above the top of the box, 
and then he would use a shovel on top of that. What 
was the minimum amount of sand which need be 
worked above the top of the box? 

Mr. BucHANAN did not think the importance of sand 
control was emphasised any more in connection with 
the use of a Sandslinger because it was important 
under any conditions. Certainly the Sandslinger was 
sensitive to moulding in the presence of moisture. 
Comparing it with hand ramming, in which any 
mould could be rammed with mud, but a very damp 
and sticky sand would obviously begin to clog with 
any mechanical device such as a metal chute. He did 
not think any trouble would be caused in the rammer 
head, but only in the delivery to it. It probably had 
no different effect upon the mould from any other 
method of ramming; the wet sand tended to ram very 
hard and a dry sand tended to be too difficult to patch. 
The Sandslinger worked best, of course, with dry 
sand; and this remark probably applied to almost any 
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forms of moulding by machines or otherwise. 

It was somewhat difficult to answer the question as 
to what was the minimum amount of sand to be on 
the top of the box, because the box was only 20 in. 
square. It was filled so very quickly’ that there was 
soon a pile of sand on the top. He would say there 
should be 2 in. or so as an average depth on a 20-in. 
box, but with larger boxes it might rise to 3 or 4 in., 
depending upon the extent of the area covered. A 
small box permitted greater spillage over its sides. 


Sandslinger and Stripping Machine Practice 

Mr. A. E. Peace (Member) confirmed the state- 
ments of Mr. Pearce and Mr. Roxburgh that a Sand- 
slinger was not confined to heavy work, but was also 
suitable for light castings. His firm had used Sand- 
slingers for a number of years on mass-production 
castings with weights varying from 28 Ibs. to 56 Ibs. 
It should be pointed out that the Sandslinger is not a 
moulding machine, but merely a sand lifting and ram- 
ming machine. In their practice it had been equipped 
with stripper moulding machines, four strippers to a 
Sandslinger, the Sandslinger being of the tractor type 
which dug into the sand heap. Each machine was 
handled by one man, and he was the only man on the 
job who handled sand. The first difficulty which was 
experienced was in getting the moulds away from the 
machine. They put a surprisingly large number of 
men on the job, and most of them were employed in 
getting the moulds away. 

In connection with the quality of sand, it was 
found they could use a drier and weaker sand than 
was usual in their other moulding practice. The 
sand was of the Mansfield type. There were probably 
differences of opinion with regard to the mainten- 
ance of the machines. He gathered from Mr. 
Buchanan’s remarks that the Author operated a 
machine during an 8-hr. day, ramming perhaps a total 
time of only 3 or 4 hrs., whereas in his (the speaker's) 
foundry, ramming was continuous throughout the day. 

The maintenance cost was considerable in as much 
as they were continually putting in new parts, although 
they were light and small details. The whole of the 
time of one millwright was occupied in keeping the 
four machines in working order, but it must be borne 
in mind there was only one operator per machine and 
no other labour was employed on sand handling and 
ramming. The whole position had to be viewed in 
a proper perspective. Another point with regard to 
maintenance was that Ni-hard was used successfully 
for impeller tips and shrouds, resulting in a great 
improvement in life. 


Maintenance of Foundry Machinery 

Mr. P. H. Witson, O.B.E., 
in the various foundries which formed part of 
the organisation with which he was associated, there 
were approximately a dozen Sandslingers in con- 
tinual use. Most of these machines were operated 


in fully mechanised plants necessitating continuous 

running for 8 to 10 hrs. or more per 24 hrs. per 

He expressed regret that Mr. Young had 
(Continued on page 354.) 


machine. 


(Member), stated that. 
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THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC 


CORE POWDER 


(POWDER IMPREGNATED WITH OIL) 

















‘*Gave me the news they had done 
such good work with the | cwt. 
‘*Magnabond-o”’ that they have sent an 
order for 4 cwts. It had resulted in 
the production of sound non-porous 
castings of a certain pattern which they 
have always had to put to steep. 
With five very important large castings 
they had not had one unsound.” 




















The above is a verbatim report to our Deep- 
fields Works received from one cf our repre- 
sentatives after a call on a large foundry in the 
Home Counties. 





























Wm. CUMMING & Co. 
LIMITED 
GLASGOW 
FALKIRK 
CHESTERFIELD 
DEEPFIELDS 
MIDDLESBROUGH 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTROPLANT, LIMITED, is being wound 
up voluntarily. Mr. A. F. Christlieb, 81, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C.4, is the liquidator. 

UNITED SILIcA INDUSTRIES, LIMITED, Amman Yard, 
Brynamman, have given notice of an intended dividend 
the last.day for receiving proofs being September 2. 
The liquidator is Mr. Reginald Betts, Government 
Buildings, 10, St. Mary’s Square, Swansea. 

BRAZIL IS IN URGENT NEED of transport material 
such as rails, locomotives and lorries, and machinery 
for her industries is also badly needed. Many indus- 
tries are working at full capacity with obsolete machi- 
nery and, owing to the gasoline shortage, railways are 
handling 20 to 30 per cent. more than their pre-war 
goods traffic, mostly with worn-out rolling stock. 


THE COMPANIES REGISTRATION OFFICE gives notice 
that the names of the undermentioned companies have 
been struck off the register, and such companies are 
dissolved: —Alcudia Lead Mines, Limited; Atbasar 
Copper Fields, Limited; British Mining & Metal Com- 
pany, Limited; Herbert J. Thormann (Engineers), 
Limited; Silica Supplies, Limited; and Wigan Electro- 
Metallurgical Works, Limited. 


THE MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE 
states that the number of men and boys registered at 
employment exchanges as wholly unemployed at 
July 17 (exclusive of 16,586 men classified as unsuit- 
able for ordinary industrial employment) was 44,078; 
those registered as on short time or otherwise tem- 
porarily suspended from work numbered 284; and 
those registered as unemployed casual workers num- 
bered 670. Compared with April 17, the numbers 
wholly unemployed showed a decrease of 6,154. 


WoRKERS EMPLOYED in the shipbuilding and ship- 
repairing industry on Clydeside are getting copies of a 
leaflet setting out the procedure for the avoidance of 
disputes. The printed circular has been issued on 
behalf of the Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions 
(Clyde District), and the Clyde Shipbuilders’ Associa- 
tion. “ In war,” the general introduction states, “ time 
is the most precious of all possessions. To lose it is 
folly. A strike or lock-out means loss of time quite 
needlessly. In the industry there is procedure for the 
settlement of all disputes.” 


THE DIRECTORS of John Holroyd & Company, Limited, 
bronze founders, machine-tool 
Milnrow, Rochdale, propose to issue 100,000 5s. 
ordinary shares for the purpose of providing 
the capital required for new plant and equip- 
ment, etc. The shares will be offered to holders 
registered August 18 in the proportion of one new 
share for every five held at 10s. per share, payable in 
full on acceptance. The new shares will rank for 
full payment of all dividends which may in future be 
declared or paid on the ordinary shares and in all 
other respects pari passu with the existing ordinary 
shares. Treasury consent to. the issue has been 
obtained. 


makers, etc., of 
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PERSONAL 


Mr. F. S. THOMPSON has had sixty years’ association 
with the firm of Thompson Bros. (Bilston), Limited, of 
which he is chairman and joint managing director, and 
to commemorate the event, his golden wedding and 
his mayoralty of Wolverhampton, he was recently 
presented on behalf of the directors, staff and work- 
people, with an illuminated album. 


Mr. LESLIE JoHN Davies has been elected a director 
of Richard Thomas & Company, Limited. Born in 
1887, he started as a boy at the works of the Cwmfelin 
Steel & Tinplate Company at Swansea in 1902. He 
became manager of the works, where he remained 
until 1917-18, when that company was merged with 
Richard Thomas & Company, of whose Ebbw Vale 
hong Mr. Davies has been general manager since 

Mr. ROBERT ITHEL TREHARNE REES, partner in the 
firm of Forster Brown & Rees, mining and civil engi- 
neers, of Cardiff and Westminster, has been elected 
president of the South Wales Institute of Engineers 
for 1945. He succeeds Dr. F. J. North, head of the 
Department of Geology at the National Museum of 
Wales, who has held the office for two successive 
years. Mr. Rees, who has been a member of the 
South Wales Institute of Engineers since 1903, is a 
native of Penarth. Educated at Repton School, he is 
a member of the Institute of Civil Engineers, a Fellow 
of the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution, and a Fellow 
of the Geological Society. 


Sir JaMes LitHGow has resigned from the board of 
Richard Thomas & Company, Limited. In August, 
1939, various changes on the board announced by the 
Control Committee of the company included the 
appointment as directors of Sir James Lithgow, the 
Earl of Dudley and Mr. A. C. Macdiarmid. These 
three appointments were made after consultation with 
the British Iron and Steel Federation. Early in 1940 
Sir James Lithgow was appointed Controller of Mer- 
chant Shipbuilding and Repairs at the Admiralty. At 
the same time, he resigned from the board of National 
Shipbuilders’ Security, Limited, and obtained leave of 
absence from the boards of all the other companies of 
which he was chairman or a director, except the chair- 
manship of William Beardmore & Company, Limited, 
and his directorship of Richard Thomas & Company. 
In May. 1941, Sir James Lithgow became chairman 
of the Tank Board. 

Will 


former shipyard manager and 


Henpin, A. J, 
director, Fairfield Shipbuilding & Engineering 


Company, Limited £48,142 


Mr. Anthony Haswell, of the Dayton Malleable 
Iron Company, Dayton, Ohio, has been elected Presi- 
dent of the (American) Malleable Founders’ Society. 

Mr. J. M. Gregory, the author of this year’s 


American exchange Paper to the Institute of British 
Foundrymen, has resigned his position as factory 
manager of the Foundry Division of the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Peoria, Ill. 
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NON-STOP SERVICE 


Since the start of the war we 
have not stopped production 
of KORDEK products night 
or day, except for repairs and 
rest periods. , 

Mounting demands for our 
binders have all been met, 
transport difficulties over- 
come, and provision made 








against disturbances threaten- 
ing our normal sources of 
supply. We are proud of 
this record which we wish to 
maintain, and it shall also be 
our endeavour to extend our 
service in the new directions 
in which KORDEK products 
are being employed. 


PRODUCTS FOR 





OIL SAND - FACING SAND -: GREEN SAND - DRYSAND - SKIN 
DRYING - LOAM FACING - CORE JOINTING - MOULD WASHES 


ETC., ETC. 


KorpDEK — GBKorprK — GB Korvol 


G. B. Kordek & G. B. Kordol are manufactured under British Letters Patent Nos. 515470, 54320 
CORN PRODUCTS CO., LTD., 356-60 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.I 
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COMPANY RESULTS 


(Figures for previous year in brackets) 

Jonathan Hattersley & Son—Loss for year to 
March 31, 1944, £2,799; debit forward, £5,910. 

Geevor Tin Mines—Net profit for the year ended 
March 31, 1944, £19,551 (£24,019); dividend of 124% 
(15%). 

Brightside Foundry &  Engineering—Ordinary 
dividend of 1s. 9d. per share for the year ended 
June 30 (same). 

Aveling-Barford—Net profit, £90,446 (£84,223); 
ordinary dividend of 10%, free of tax (same); forward, 
£44,418 (£46,377). 

Engineering & Lighting Equipment—Net profit for 
the year ended March 31, £21,454 (£23,231); final 
dividend of 6%, making 10%; forward, £1,896. 

Thorn Electrical Industries—Net profit, £24,644 
(£24,676); to general reserve, £12,000 (£13,000); 
ordinary dividend of 20% (same); forward, £10,235 
(£9,090). 

Tungsten Manufacturing—Profit to September 30 
last, £3,061 (£6,726); depreciation, £574 (£607); taxa- 
tion reserve, £1,000 (£4,250); year’s preference dividend 
to March 31, 1934; forward, £2,568 (£2,220). 

Larmuth & Bulmer—Profit for the year ended 
March 31, after providing for depreciation, £13,111; 
taxation, £7,753; net profit, £5,357 (£3,732); final 
dividend of 74° on the ordinary shares, making 10% 
(same); forward, £5,363 (£4,139). 

Fletcher Hardware—Profit for 1943, £16,129 
(£12,759); other. income, £538 (£653); purchase of 
pensioners’ annuities, £2,751 (nil); tax, £11,768 (£8,527); 
net profit, £1,548 (£4,285); ordinary dividend of 74%, 
£2,672 (same); forward, £2,786 (£5,035). 

Richard Thomas & Company—Combined trading 
profits for the company and its subsidiaries for the 
year ending April 1, £4,002,006 (£3,720,980); net profit 
of the parent concern, £740,123 (£632,439); ordinary 
dividend of 124% (109%); forward, £466,989 (£374,781). 

Railway & General Engineering—Trading profit, 
etc., to March 31 last, £7,692 (£5,276); war damage 
contribution, £207 (£242); depreciation, £1,530 (£556); 
deferred repairs, £1,500 (nil); net profit, £3,471 
(£3,493); ordinary dividend of 74% (5%); forward, 
£7,906 (£6,971). 

Head Wrightson & Company—Profit for the year to 
April 30, 1944, £204,283; debenture interest, £6,750 
(same); taxation, £145,000 (£140,000); depreciation, 
£30,000 (same); net balance, £21,533 (£21,093); to 
reserve, £5,000 (£4,970); preference dividend, £5,074 
(same); dividend on the ordinary shares of 6%, £9,450 
(same); forward, £31,256 (£29,247). 





The Swedish Geological Institute is continuing 
its tests of the newly-found deposits of iron ore in the 
Jokkmokk district (northern Sweden). The mineral 
represents a type so far undeveloped in Sweden. It is 
rich in manganese, and while it is free from sulphur it 
contains a certain percentage of lead. 
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OBITUARY 


Mr. R. P. FINLAY, managing director of the Finlay 
Conveyor Company, Limited, Newport, died recently. 

Mr. RoBert MacGrecor, head of MacGregor’s 
Port-Glasgow Engineering Works, Limited, died 
recently. 

Mr. ALLAN INGLIS FRASER, a director of Wm. Bain 
& Company, Limited, Lochrin Ironworks, Coatbridge, 
died on August 20. 

Mr. WALTER J. BUCHANAN, who for more than 25 
years had been a lecturer at the Royal Technical Col- 
lege, Glasgow, died recently. He was 55 years of age. 

Mr. JAMES BLAKE MUNDELL, managing director of 
Hurst Nelson & Company, Limited, and chairman of 
Wagon Repairs, Limited, died at Inverness recently. 


SuB-LiEuT. WILLIAM DEREK WHEWAY, eldest son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wheway, of Gorway Road, Walsall, 
has been killed on active service. He was in the Fleet 
Air Arm, and before joining was in the family iron 
business at Walsall. 

Mr. ALEXANDER COCKBURN, works manager of R. & 
A. Main, Limited, Falkirk, and one of the best-known 
figures in Scottish ironfounding circles, died recently. 
Aged 68, he had been connected with the ironfounding 
industry for over 50 years. He was originally with 
the Carron Company, and when he returned after ser- 
vice at sea in the last war he was appointed commercial 
manager with R. & A. Main. In 1928, he was 
appointed works manager. 





IRONFOUNDRY FUEL NEWS—XViII 


Previous articles in this series have indicated that 
the design and condition of many of the drying 
stoves in the ironfounding industry are by no means 
all that they should be. Such stoves are generally 
inefficient because of poor firing and flue arrange- 
ments, and actually, as far as stoves are concerned, 
the most frequent recommendation made by the 
Regional Panels of the Ironfounding Industry Fuel 
Committe is that a stove should be converted to a 
forced draft system. But, it may be asked, why 
forced draft? The answer is simple—ease of control 
and consistency of operation. There is little doubt 
that under constant atmospheric conditions a natural 
draft stove with a good stack could be made to operate 
as efficiently as a forced draft stove, but, British 
weather being what it is, there is a natural tendency 
for operators of natural draft stoves to use every 
night as much fuel as is necessary completely to dry 
the load under the worst weather conditions. 

Forced draft equipment also, of course, facilitates 
the use of coke breeze and other low-grade fuels—an 
increased proportion of which the industry may well 
be obliged to consume next winter. Applications for 
licences for forced-draft equipment should be made to 
the secretary of your Regional Fuel Efficiency 
Committee of the Ministry of Fuel and Power. 
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CUPOLA BRICKS 





General Refractories Ltd 


Head Office: Genefax Wouse; Sheffield, 10 Telephone: 31113 (6 lines) 
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Raw Material Markets 





IRON AND STEEL 


Removal of restrictions on the output of the 
foundries and the freer issue of licences for pig-iron 
have given a slight impetus to the iron trade, but 
there is not the volume of work for the foundries 
that was available a few months ago. The demand 
for pig-iron is well below normal, and the only quality 
which is not available in abundance is hematite. 
Basic, refined, and high- and low-phosphorus irons are 
all plentiful, and licence holders have no difficulty 
in covering their requirements at short notice. 

In the scrap section, conditions have eased slightly, 
but there is still stringency in the supply of various 
grades. There is a very strong demand for wrought- 
iron scrap, particularly the heavy varieties. The 
supply of cast-iron scrap has improved recently, 
although consumers would welcome more heavy 
machinery metal. Requirements of short heavy steel 
scrap, for foundry use and refined pig-iron making, 
are quite easily satisfied, on the whole. 


The coke supply position is satisfactory. Require- 
ments of foundry and blast-furnace grades are being 
promptly met, and many works are laying in stocks 
for winter use. 

Activity of the re-rolling mills, which is assured for 
several months to come, is the brightest feature of the 
steel trade. The mills will be heavily engaged for 
some months, and will need big tonnages of billets, 
blooms, slabs, sheet bars, etc., provision of which has 
become the almost exclusive responsibility of British 
steelmakers. Imported material is no longer available 
in substantial quantities, and the re-rollers are conse- 
quently keen to acquire not only primes, but also all 
other forms of re-rollable material, such as defectives, 
crops, etc. 

The issue of orders for steel plates for shipment 
to the United States has given a slight impetus to this 
branch of the steel trade, but most producers are 
rapidly clearing their order-books and would welcome 
new business. Light sizes of both plates and sections 
are now generally specified. The sheet mills are still 
provided with regular employment, although activity 
in this section is rather less brisk than it was. Maxi- 
mum outputs of rails and colliery equipment are 
readily taken up and makers are booked well ahead. 
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NON-FERROUS METALS | 


With the steady shipment of copper to Britain, a 
high rate of delivery to consumers is maintained, and 
all requirements are being covered without any 
difficulty. No doubt advantage has been taken of the 
slacker state of the war industries to lay in stocks. 
While at the present stage of the war it seems un- 
likely that there will be any sudden revival of the 
demand in this country, events in America have 
proved how quickly consumption. of metal can 
increase. In this country the Control seems likely to 
adhere for the time Being to its policy of not allowing 
a larger amount of copper to be released for com- 
mercial purposes, however bright the supply situation 
may appear to be. 

There are no fresh features in the tin market. Con- 
sumption continues at a level fixed by the reduced 
activity at works. Supplies are ample, but with 
such a large proportion of the tin-producing areas in 
enemy hands there is little prospect of any relaxation 
of the restrictions on the use of tin—at any rate for 
some time. Reports from the United States have 
indicated that following the signing of the Anglo- 
American oil agreement, negotiations are about to take 
place in regard to various other raw materials, tin 
among them. Further news is not available, but this 
topic is likely to prove of great interest to the tin 
market. One of the chief points considered will 
probably-be post-war smelting in America. 

Although there has been considerable all-round 
slackening in the demand for lead, the largest wartime 
consumers of this metal, the battery and cable trades, 
are still taking in large tonnages. In the case of 
batteries the demand has actually been increasing, but 
in other respects the peak period of production has 
been passed. The supply position in America seems 
to be fairly satisfactory. During the Mexican strike 
substantial withdrawals had to be made from reserve 
stocks, but the Government stockpile is still believed 
to be quite large. 


Invisible platinum wire, so small only its shadow 
can be seen, is being used experimentally in the 
laboratory of the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady. The wire is 13 millionths of an inch 
thick—25,000 strands would be needed to equal the 
cross-sectional area of a human hair. When mounted 
between glass plates and held to the light, the wife is 
invisible, but when held to the light, the reflection— 
or shadow—may be seen. 








Alex. Findlay & Co. 


Structural Engineers, Motherwell, Scotland 


Head Office : MOTHERWELL, N.B. 


FINDLAY, MOTHERWELL. 
Telegrams : { FINDLA, PHONE, LONDON. 





London Office : 52/4, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 
A.B.C. CODE 
4th & 5th Editions. 


STEEL BRIDGEWORK 
BUILDINGS + ROOFS 
GIRDERS - B2¢€. 
Steel Pithead Frames 
Steel Wagon Underframes 


Speciality: Stamped Steel Floor Troughing 


Ltd. 
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CUPOLINE for Furnace or Cupola 
Repai rs @ PULVERISED READY FOR USE IF REQUIRED 


ACHINE C° L™ © EFFICIENT service, with consultation | ALBION (Mansfield) SAND CO. 


ROBSON REFRACTORIES LIMITED at p.: Head Off 
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ROTARY 
FURNACES 


FIRED BY 
FUEL OIL 
TOWNS GAS 
“*PULVERITE”’ 


OR 


CREOSOTE 
PITCH 
MIXTURE 


STEIN & ATKINSON a, *9- 


47, WOLSEY ROAD, 
EAST MOLESEY, SURREY. 


TELEPHONES: Telegrams: 
MOLESEY 3111-2 METASTEINA, PHONE, LONDON 
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Holm . LTD. 


CAMBORNE - - ENGLAND 
"Phone : Camborne 2275 ‘Grams : Airdrill-Camborne 
London Office: Broad Street House, E.C.2 
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The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised 
in this paper should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export 
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FAVERSHAM KENT 








BRITISH MOULDING MACHINE Co. LTD. 
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MODEL ‘A’ MIXES 
1 TON PER BATCH 
IN TWO MINUTES 


oruen movers B-BA-C-D 
RANGE DOWN 10 20 Ibs. PER BATCH 
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METALLICAL WEST BROMWICH 
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STEEL FOUNDRIES 


Use the right boxes and your production will increase 


your scrap is reduced 
your moulders will turn out more work ° 
you will not be held up for replacements 


Use the right boxes and your machines will handle larger moulds 


THE RIGHT BOXES FOR YOU ARE STERLING BOXES 


SVURLING FOUNDRY SPECIALTIES 


LIMITED 





BEDFORD 
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PNEULEC 


cupolas ; core and mould jarr rollover sand preparing sand mixing mills rotary sand dryers 
Royer sand mixers drying stoves machines plants sand disintegrators portable mould dryers 


PNEULEC LIMITED - Mafeking Road - Smethwick - Near BIRMINGHAM 
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CONSETT 


tligh Grade Hematite 





Manufactured to customers’ requirements. Can be 
relied on implicitly for uniformity of analysis. Also 
High Manganese Pig Iron, for use in Basic Lined Open 
Hearth Furnaces, and Foundry Pig Iron for special 
work, such as Cylinder Castings, etc. Enquiries invited. 





TELEPHONE: CONSETT 341 (10 lines) 
TELEGRAMS: STEEL, "PHONE, CONSETT 








Ulco best Quality 


FOUNDRY COKE 
SILICA BRICKS 
AND SHAPES 


FIREBRICKS & 
FIRECLAY 


MANUFACTURED UNDER 
SCIENTIFIC SUPERVISION 
TO CUSTOMERS’ DESIGNS 
AND SPECIFICATIONS. 


CONSETT IRON COMPANY LIMITED 
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REDUCES 
FOUNDRY 





(BRITISH PA 


BRITISH cern CABLES LTD. teed OMce:. Prescot, | LANG. 

















N.R.S. HEATING UNITS 


50°/, less fuel, 
half the drying 





time, 
and perfect 
“ Cores & Moulds 
2 Brick built for large Stoves USING COKE BREEZE 1 Self-contained for Stoves 
OR COKE REFUSE up to 2,000 cubic feet 


Sole Suppliers: 


MODERN FURNACES AND STOVES LTD. 


BOOTH STREET * HANDSWORTH -« BIRMINGHAM, 21 

















Putting 


FOUNDRY 














Castings have now to satisfy 
specifications previously met 
by steel. Research work car- 
ried on for many years by 
BRADLEY & FOSTER and 
intensified by war-time ex- 
perience has led to the 
production of better and 
still better iron—iron with 
**muscle” in it—iron capable 
of producing castings far in 
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into Pig Iron 


advance of earlier standards. 
In the production of pig 
irons for high duty castings 
for all purposes, BRADLEY 
& FOSTER have developed 
grades whose potentialities for 
post-war reconstruction work 
will impress you. We shall be 
glad to discuss the future of 
high duty castings in relation 
to your own requirements. 


BRADLEY & FOSTER ur 


DARLASTON . 


te | MAKERS OF 


SOUTH STAFFS 


Spun-refined pig irons. 
Spun-refined alloy pig irons. 
Blended “ All Mine” pig iron. 


High carbon steel pig iron. 
Fire-resistmg pig iron. 
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KEITH BLACKMAN LTD. MILL MEAD ROAD, LONDON, N.I7, 


Telephones : Tottenham 4522 (twelve lines) — Telegrams: “Keithblac Phone Loneen.” 
&G.C ELECTRIC FURNACES 


Simply “ built for the 
job” in foundries which 
aim at more and better 

-gastings, in a shorter 
period of time. 























Efficiency, speed and 
unvarying around-the- 
clock service are being 
obtained from G.E.C. 
Furnaces in busy 
Foundries 











Adut. of The General Electric Co. Ltd., Head Office, Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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In my 
designs... 


In my designs it will be possi- 
ble to work out a casting or forging 
that will weigh pounds instead of 
hundredweights, or ounces instead 
of pounds. In this way the light 
alloys that have been developed 
under the stress of war are destined 
soon to lighten the machinery of 
life in every direction—so that 
industry, transport, (and, we hope, 
international relations ) will benefit. 
That is one of the reasons why we 
are so proud to be makers of 
aluminium alloys for every conceiv- 


able purpose. 


Mays Lid 


TELEPHONE: SLOUGH 23212 Inial WIRE: INTALLOYD SLOUGH 
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OVERHEAD ELECTRIC CRANE 
SERVING CUPOLA PLATFORM 


a Ten ene HUGHE 


ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 


Bedford House, Bedford St.,Strand, W.C.2 
Wyndford Works, Maryhill, Glasgow, N.W. 








Temple Bar 7274/6 
Maryhill 172/3 








MATTHEWS & YATES 


Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
SWINTON (Manchester) & LONDON 


Telephones : SWinton 2273, (4 lines), LONDON, Chancery 7823 
GLASGOW - LEEDS + BIRMINGHAM - CARDIFF 
Full Technical Data supplied on quoting ref. FE/I 
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49, Wellington Street, London, W.C.2. 
WARTIME ADDRESS to which all communications should b -_ 
3, Amersham Road, HIGH WYCOMB . ' 
"Grams: “* Zacatecas, High Wycombe.” 
"Phone: HIGH WYCOMBE 179) (3 lines). 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY: 2ls. per annum (Home and Overseas) 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF 1 
COUNCIL OF IRONFOUNDRY ASSOCIATIONS 


Chairman: FitzHerbert Wright, The Butterley Company, Rip 
Aaa Secretary: V. port, 2, Caton Street, Wicctmtmens: 





Participating Associations 1 British Bath Manufacturers’ Association 
British tronf 3’ A lation ; British Malleable Tube Fittings 
Association; Cast Iron Axlebox Association ; Cast lron Chair Associa- 
tion; Cast lron Heating, Boiler and Radiator Manufacturers’ Association: 











Cast Iron Segment A i ; Gr d Pipe Founders’ Association 
of s ir ders’ National Confederation ; National Associa- 
tion of Malleable Ir founders ; National Ingot Mould Association ; 





Ir Employers’ ‘Federation Associat/on of A 
mobile and Allied High Duty lronfounders; Britijsh Cast Gee 
Research Association (affiliated); British Grit Associat¢jon (affillated); 
Flushing Cistern Makers’ Assoc ation (affiliated) ; Ins tute of British 
Foundrymen (affiliated). 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH FOUNDRYMEN 
PRESIDENT, 1943-44: D. Sharpe, Foundry Plant & Machinery, 
Led. 113 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 
General Secretary! kemson. Acting Secretary, J. Bolton 
Saint John Street Chambers, Deansgate, Manchester 


BRANCHES 

Birmingham, Coventry and West Midlands: A.A. Timmins, F.I.C 
33, Carters Lane, Quinton. Bristol and West of England: A. 
20, Greenbank Road, Hanham, Bristol. E. Midlands: S. A. 
Horton “* Three,”” Mostyn Avenue, Littleover, Derby. Lancs: H. Buck- 
ley, Ellesmere, Norfolk Avenue, Burnley. London: V.C. Faulkner, 
3, Amersham Road, High Wycombe. Middlesbrough (pro tem.): J. K. 
Smithson, North-Eastern Iron Refining Company, Limited, Stillington, 
Stockton-on-Tees. Newcastle-upon-Tyne: C. Lashly, Sir W. G. Arm- 
strong, Whitworth & Co. (lronfounders), Ltd., Close Works, Gateshead 
Scottish 1 J. Bell, 60, St. Enoch Square, Glasgow. Sheffield : T. R. Walker, 
M.A., English Stee! Corporation, Ltd., Sheffield. Wales and Monmouth 1 
A. S. Wall, 14, Palace Avenue, Llandaff, Cardiff. West Riding 
of Yorkshire: Douglas Jepson, M.Sc., 9, Ambleside Avenue, Bradford. 
South Africa: B. P. Skok, Mutual Building, Joh burg. 

SECTIONS 

Burnley: H. Buckley, Ellesmere, Norfolk Avenue, Burnley, Lancs. 
Cape Town: K. Zwanzi.er, P.O. Box 346, Cape Town, S. Africa. 
East Anglian: A. N. Sumner, 516, Norwich Road, Ipswich Falkirk : 
T. R. Goodwin, ** Viewfield,"’ Falkirk Road, Bonnybridge. Lincoln: E. 
R. Walter, Ph.D., The Technical College, Lincoln. 











ASSOCIATION OF BRONZE AND BRASS FOUNDERS 
President: H. Bissell, J. Stone & Co., Ltd., London. Secretaries: 
Heathcote & Coleman, 25, Bennetts Hill, Birmingham, 2 


THE INSTITUTE OF VITREOUS ENAMELLERS 
President : W. H. Whittle, W. H. Whittle, Limited, Eccles, near 
Manchester. Chairman: W. Todd, Parkinson Stove Co., Led., Stech- 
ford, Birmingham. Hon. Sec.1 W. Thomas, A.I.C., Bank House, High 
Street, Rickmansworth, Herts. 


FOUNDRY TRADES’ EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
ASSOCIATION 

G. E. France, August’s, Limited, Thorn Tree Works, 

. Honorary Secretary : K W. Bridges. Assistanc Secretary: 

Miss L. Cox, 52, Surbiton Hill Park, Surbiton, Surrey. 


WELSH ENGINEERS’ AND FOUNDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
President : W.E. Clement, C.B.E., Morfa +e New Dock, Lianelly 
Secretary : J. D. D. Davis, |, St. James Gardens, Swansea. 


BRITISH CAST IRON RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 

Alvechurch, Birmingham. ‘Phone and 'Grams: Redditch 716. 
tish Laboratories :—Foundry Technical lasticure,Meek’s Reed, 
Falkirk. (Phone: 332.) 
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UGUSTS 


The need for all possible conservation of man power; 
the demand for the maximum output of vital cast metallic 
products; the insistence upon the lowest cost of produc- 
tion; and the necessity of maintaining, and even improving, 
the quality of those products. : 

All these conditions combine to point to the only 
satisfactory solution to all these problems— 


MECHANISATION 


but it must be mechanisation particularly considered, 
designed and adapted to the individual site conditions; _ 
to the particular product; and with full regard to all the 
factors, economic, geographical and human, which may 
have any bearing on the problem. 


ee en 





In other words consult :— 


“The Specialists in Foundry Mechanisation”’ 


whose products 


“Set the Standard by which Foundry Plant is judged.” 


(LUGUISES 


LIMITED 
*Phones : 61247 & 8 HALIFA X, ENGLA ND *Grams : August. Halifax 


Sole Licensees and manufacturers for British Empire (excluding Canada) of the Simpson Sand Mixer 
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CONTINUOUS 
CORE STOVES 


TREMENDOUS PRODUCTION 


Illustration shows stove, with Automatic Stoker. 
Also made for ordinary hand coke firing. 


Let us send you details! 


FURNACES * STOVES * SAND HANDLING 


SPECIALISTS 


Latest design Mixers delivered from stock. 














Send your enquiries for any 
FOUNDRY MECHANISATION to the makers :— 


COGCON FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT, LID, ove, saurax 


Whether Oil, Cream HIGHER PERMEABILITY 
or Compound, the high 
efficiency gives better 


permeability, quicker LOW GAS EVOLUTION 
drying, accurate cores, 














QUICKER DRYING 


low objectionable gas LOWER TRUE COST 
content, and therefore, 
faster and cheaper pro- REDUCED OBJECTION- 


dection. ABLE FUMES 





STERNOL LTD., FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, €E.C.2. 





All Enquiries should be addressed to: Also at Temporary Telephone: Kelvin 387 1-2-3-4-5 
Industrial Specialities, Dept. 34. BRADFORD AND GLASGOW Telegrams: ‘“*Sternoline, Phone, London” 
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CURRENT PRICES OF IRON, STEEL AND NON-FERROUS METALS 


(Delivered, unless otherwise stated) 
Wednesday, August 30, 1944 


: PIG-IRON 

Foundry Iron.—Curvetanp No. 3: Middlesbrough, 
128s.; Birmingham, 130s.; Falkirk, 128s.; Glasgow, 
13ls.; Manchester, 133s. DERBysHIRE No. 3: Birming- 
ham, 130s.; Manchester, 133s.; Sheffield, 127s. 6d. 
Nortuants No. 3: Birmingham, 127s. 6d.; Manchester, 
13ls. 6d. Starrs No. 3: Birmingham, 130s. ; Manchester, 
133s. LrNcoLtNsHtrE No. 3: Sheffield, 127s. 6d.; Bir- 
mingham, 130s. 

(No. 1 foundry 3s. above No. 3. No. 4 forge 1s. below 
No. 3 for foundries, 3s. below for ironworks.) 

Hematite.—Si up to 3.00 per cent., S & P 0.03 to 0.05 
per cent. ; Scotland, N.-E.Coast and West Coast of England, 
138s. 6d.; Sheffield, 144s.; Birmingham, 150s.; Wales 
(Welsh iron), 134s. East Coast No. 3 at Birmingham, 149s. 

Low-phosphorus Iron.—Over 0.10 to 0.75 per cent. P, 
140s. 6d., delivered Birmingham. 

Scotch Iron.—No. 3 foundry, 124s. 9d.; No. 1 foundry, 
127s. 3d., d/d Grangemouth. 

Cylinder and Refined Irons.—North Zone, 174s.; South 
Zone, 176s. 6d. é 

Refined Malleable——North Zone, 184s.; South Zone, 
i86s. 6d. 

Cold Blast.—South Staffs, 227s. 6d. 

(NotE.—Prices of hematite pig-iron, and of foundry and 
forge iron with a phosphoric content of not less than 0.75 per 
cent., are subject to a rebate of 5s. per ton.) 


FERRO-ALLOYS 
(Per ton unless otherwise stated, basis 2-ton lots, d/d 
Sheffield works.) 

Ferro-silicon (5-ton lots).—25 per cent., £21 5s. ; 45/50 per 
cent., £27 10s.; 75/80 per cent., £43. Briquettes, £30 per 
ton. 

Ferro-vanadium.—35/50 per cent., 15s. 6d. per lb. of V. 

Ferro-molybdenum.—70/75 per cent., carbon-free, 6s. per 
Ib. of Mo. 

Ferro-titanium.—20/25 per cent., carbon-free, 1s. 3$d. Ib. 

Ferro-tungsten.—80/85 per cent., 9s. 8d. lb. 

Tungsten Metal Powder.—98/99 per cent., 9s. 9$d. Ib. 

Ferro-chrome.—4/6 percent. C, £59; max. 2 per cent. C, 
1s. 6d. Ib. ; max. 1 per cent. C, 1s. 6$d. Ib.; max. 0.5 per 
cent. C, 1s. 6}d. Ib. 

Cobalt.—98/99 per cent., 8s. 9d. lb. 

Metallic Chromium.—96/98 per cent., 4s. 9d. Ib. 

Ferro-manganese.—78/98 per cent., £18 10s. 

Metallic Manganese.—94/96 per cent., carb.-free, 1s. 9d. lb. 


SEMI-FINISHED STEEL 

Re-rolling Billets, Blooms and Slabs.—Basic : Soft, u.t., 
100-ton lots, £12 5s.; tested, up to 0.25 per cent. C, 
£12 10s.; hard (0.42 to 0.60 per cent. C), £13 17s. 6d. ; 
silico-manganese, £17 5s.; free-cutting, £14 10s. SIEMENS 
Martin Acip: Up to 0.25 per cent. C, £15 15s.; <ase- 
hardening, £16 12s. 6d.; silico-manganese, £17 5s. 

Billets, Blooms and Slabs for Forging and Stamping.— 
Basic, soft, up to 0.25 per cent. C, £13 17s. 6d.; basic 
hard, 0.42 to 0.60 per cent. C, £14 10s.; acid, up to 0.25 
per cent. C, £16 5s. , 

Sheet and Tinplate Bars.—£12 2s. 6d. 6-ton lots. 


FINISHED STEEL 

[A rebate of 15s. per ton for steel bars, sections, plates, 
joists and hoops is obtainable in the home trade under certain 
conditions. ] 

Plates and Sections.—Plates, ship (N.-E. Coast), £16 3s. ; 
boiler plates (N.-E. Coast), £17 0s. 6d. chequer plates (N.-E. 
Coast), £17 13s. ; angles, over 4 un. ins., £15 8s. ; tees, over 
4 un. ins., £16 8s.; joists, 3 in. x 3 in. and up, £15 8s. 

Bars, Sheets, etc.—Rounds and squares, 3 in. to 5 in., 
£16 18s.; rounds, under 3 in. to } in. (untested), £17 12s. ; 
flats, over 5 in. wide, £15 13s.; flats, 5 in. wide and 
under, £17 12s.; rails, heavy, f.o.t., £14 10s. 6d.; 
hoops, £18 7s.; black sheets, 24 g. (4-ton lots), £22 15s. ; 
galvanised corrugated sheets (4-ton lots), £26 2s. 6d.; 
galvanised fencing wire, 8 g. plain, £26 17s. 6d. 

Tinplates.—I.C. cokes, 20 x 14 per box, 29s. 9d. f.o.t. 
makers’ works, 30s. 9d., f.o.b. ; C.W., 20 x 14, 27s. 9d., f.0.t., 
28s. 6d., f.o.b. 


NON-FERROUS METALS 

Copper.—Electrolytic, £62; high-grade fire-refined, £61 
10s.; fire-refined of not less than 99.7 per cent., £61: 
ditto, 99.2 per cent., £60 10s.; black hot-rolled wire rods, 
£65 15s. 

Tin.—99 to under 99.75 per cent., £300; 99.75 to under 
99.9 per cent., £301 10s.; min. 99.9 per cent., £303 10s. 

Spelter.—G:0.B. (foreign) (duty paid), £25 15s.; ditto 
(domestic), £26 10s.; “‘ Prime Western,” £26 10s. ; refined 
and electrolytic, £27 5s.; not less than 99.99 per cent., 
£28 15s. 

Lead.—Good soft pig-lead (foreign) (duty paid), £25; 
ditto (Empire and domestic), £25; English, £26 10s. 

Zine Sheets, ete.—Sheets, 10g. and thicker, ex works, 
£37 12s. 6d.; rolled zinc (boiler plates), ex works, £35 12s. 6d. ; 
zine oxide (Red Seal), d/d buyers’ premises, £30 10s. 

Other Metals.—Aluminium, ingots, £110; antimony, 
English, 99 per cent., £120; quicksilver, ex warehouse, 
£68 10s. to £69 15s.; nickel, £190 to £195. 

Brass.—Solid-drawn tubes, 14d. per lb.; brazed tubes, 
16s.; rods, drawn, 11$d.; rods, extruded or rolled, 9d. ; 
sheets to 10 w.g., 1l}d.; wire, 10gd.; rolled metal, 104d. ; 
yellow metal rods, 9d. 

Copper Tubes, etc.—Solid-drawn tubes, 15}d. per lb.; 
brazed tubes, 15}4d.; wire, 10d. 


Phosphor Bronze.—Strip, 14}d. per lb.; sheets to 10 w.g. : 


15}d:; wire, 16$d.; rods, 16$d.; tubes, 214d.; castings, 
20d., delivery 3 cwt. free. 10 per cent. phos. cop. £35 
above B.S.; 15 per cent. phos. cop. £43 above B.S. ; 
phosphor tin (5 per cent.) £40 above price of English ingots. 
(C. Cuirrorp & Son, Limrrep.) 

Nickel Silver, ete.—Ingots for raising, 10d. to Is. 4d. 
per lb. ; rolled to 9 in. wide, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 10d.; to 12 in. 
wide, 1s. 4}d. to Is. 10}d.; to 15 in. wide, 1s. 44d. to 1s. 104d. ; 
to 18 in. wide, 1s. 5d. to 1s. lld.; to 21 in. wide, 1s. 5$d. to 
ls. 11$d.; to 25 in. wide, 1s. 6d. to 2s. Ingots for spoons 
and forks, 10d. to 1s. 64d. Ingots rolled to spoon size, 
1s. 1d. to 1s. 94d. Wire, round, to 10g., 1s. 7}d. to 2s. 24d , 
with extras according to gauge. Special 5ths quality 
turning rods in straight lengths, ls, 6$d. upwards. 
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NON-FERROUS SCRAP 


Controlled Maximum Prices.—Bright untinned copper 
wire, in crucible form or in hanks, £57 10s.; No. 1 copper 
wire, £57; No. 2 copper wire, £55 10s.; copper firebox 
plates, cut up, £57 10s.; clean untinned copper, cut up, 
£56 10s.; braziery copper, £53 10s.; Q.F. process and 
shell-case brass, 70/30 quality, free from primers, £49 ; 
lean fired 303 S.A. cartridge cases, £47; 70/30 turnings, 
clean and baled, £43; brass swarf, clean, free from iron 
and commercially dry, £34 10s. ; new brass rod ends, 60/40 
quality, £38 10s.; hot stampings and fuse metal, 60/40 
quality, £38 10s.; Admiralty gunmetal, 88-10-2, containing 
not more than } per cent. lead or 3 per cent. zinc, or less 
than 9} per cent. tin, £77, all per ton, ex works. 

Returned Process Scrap.—(Issued by the N.F.M.C. as the 
basis of settlement for returned process scrap, week ended 
Aug. 26, where buyer and seller have not mutually agreed 
a price; net, per ton, ex-sellers’ works, suitably packed) :— 

Brass.—S.A.A. webbing, £48 10s. ; 8.A.A. defective cups 
and cases, £47 10s. ; S.A.A. cut-offs and trimmings, £42 10s. ; 
§.A.A. turnings (loose), £37; S.A.A. turnings (baled),£42 10s. ; 
S.A.A. turnings (masticated), £42 ; Q.F. webbing, £49 ; defec- 
tive Q.F. cups and cases, £49 ; Q.F. cut-offs, £47 10s. ; Q.F. 
turnings, £38; other 70/30 process and manufacturing 
scrap, £46 10s.; process and manufacturing scrap con- 
taining over 62 per cent. and up to 68 per cent. Cu, £43 10s. ; 
ditto, over 58 per cent. to 62 per cent. Cu, £38 10s. ; 85/15 
gilding metal webbing, £52 10s.; 85/15 gilding defective 
cups and envelopes before filling, £50 10s.; cap metal 
webbing, £54 10s. ; 90/10 gilding webbing, £53 10s. ; 90/10 
gilding defective cups and envelopes before filling; £51 10s. 
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Cuprro NickEL.—80/20 cupro-nickel webbing, £75 10s.; 
80/20 defective cups and envelopes before filling, £70 10s. 

NiIcKEL SiLver.—Process and manufacturing scrap; 
10 per cent. nickel, £50; 15 per cent. nickel, £56; 18 per 
cent. nickel, £60; 20 per cent. nickel, £63. 

Coprer.—Sheet cuttings and webbing, untinned, £54; 
shell-band plate scrap, £56 10s.; copper turnings, £48. 


TRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


(Delivered free to consumers’ works. Plus 3} per cent. 
dealers’ remuneration. 50 tons and upwards over three 
months, 2s. 6d. extra.) 


South Wales.—Short heavy steel, not ex. 24-in. lengths, 
82s. to 84s. 6d. ; heavy machinery cast iron, 87s.; ordinary 
heavy cast iron, 82s. ; cast-iron railway chairs, 87s. ; medium 
cast iron, 78s. 3d.; light cast iron, 73s. 6d. 

Middlesbrough.—Short heavy steel, 79s. 9d. t» 82s. 3d. ; 
heavy machinery cast iron, 91s. 9d.; ordinary heavy cast 
iron, 89s. 3d.; cast-iron railway chairs, 89s. 3d.; medium 
cast iron, 79s. 6d. ; light cast iron, 74s. 6d. 

Birmingham District.—Short heavy steel, 74s. 9d. to 
77s. 3d.; heavy machinery cast iron, 92s. 3d.; ordinary 
heavy cast iron, 87s. 6d. ; cast-iron railway chairs, 87s. 6d. ; 
medium cast iron, 80s. 3d.; light cast iron, 75s. 3d. 

Scotland.—Short heavy steel, 79s. 6d. to 82s.; heavy 
machinery cast iron, 94s. 3d.; ordinary heavy cast iron, 
89s. 3d.; cast-iron railway chairs, 94s. 3d.; medium cast 
iron, 77s. 3d.; light cast iron, 72s. 3d. 

(Note.—For deliveries of cast-iron scrap free to consumers, 
works in Scotland, the above prices less 3s. per ton, but plus 
actual cost of transport or 6s. per ton, whichever is the less.) 





WILLIAM JACKS & COMPANY 


WINCHESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD ST., LONDON. E.C.2. 


PIG 





CENTRAL CHAMBERS, 
93, HOPE ST., GLASGOW, C2 


CLARENCE CHAMBERS, 39, CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGH.‘M. 


IRON 


All grades FOUNDRY, HEMATITE SPECIALS, FERROSILICON, &c. 


NON-FERROUS METALS 


COPPER, TIN, LEAD, SPELTER, BRASS, GUNMETAL 


WILLIAM JACKS & COMPANY 


13 RUMFORD STREET, 
LIVERPOOL. 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATIONS 


OUNDRY MANAGER, A.M.1I.Mech.E., 
: with 22 years’ practical experience 
in patternshop, foundry, and machine 
shop, ferrous and -non-ferrous work, re- 
quires similar position; keen  dis- 
ciplinarian.—Box 622, FounpRy TRADE 
JOURNAL, 3, Amersham Road, High 
Wycombe. 


SSISTANT FOUNDRY MANAGER 
4 desires post; technical and practical 
qualifications engineering castings; steel 
and non-ferrous.—Box 642, FouNnpRyY 
Trape Journal, 3, Amersham Road, High 
Wycombe. 


ON-FERROUS FOUNDRY FORE- 

MAN desires change; experienced 
general engineering and centrifugal cast- 
ings; post-war prospects.—Box 644, 
Founpry Trappe JouRNAL, 3, Amersham 
Road, High Wycombe. 


ANTED.—WORKS 
Non-ferrous 
must be an 
rospects for 

















MANAGER for 
Foundry; applicant 
experienced moulder; good 
right man.—Apply OPE 





ouNDRY (Stoke), Lrp., Chesterton, Stoke- 
on-Trent. 
OUNDRY SUPERINTENDENT re- 


quired for West of Scotland area; 
must be good disciplinarian; able to 
handle male and female labour; thorough 
knowledge of heavy and light moulding 
machine practice; also core making by 
core-blowing and other machines; output 
consists of various designs of gunmetal 
and cast-iron high-pressure castings; 
state age, experience, and salary desired; 
good st-war position assured, if suit- 
able.—Box 646, Founpry Trapge JouRNAL, 
3, Amersham Road, High Wycombe. 


C= INSPECTOR required by large 
Steel Foundry in Yorkshire. Must 
have had first-class experience in inspec- 
tion of steel and non-ferrous products, 
and have full knowledge of ALD. pro- 
cedure. 
Permanent post with considerable re- 
sponsibility. Salary £500-£700 p.a. 
Applications in writing (no interview), 
stating date of birth, full details of 
qualifications and experience (including a 
list in chronological order of posts held), 
and quoting reference No. 107, should be 
addressed to the MINIstRY oF LaBoUR AND 
NationaL Service, Appointments Office, 
The White Building, Fitzalan Square, 
Sheffield, 1. 


ANTED, immediately, LABORA 

TORY ASSISTANT (CHEMICAL); 
not necessarily qualified, but capable of 
analysing non-ferrous alloys, including 
aluminium and its alloys—Apply Hope 
Founpry (Stoke), Lrp., Chesterton, Stoke- 
on-Trent. 











AGENCIES 


EPRESENTATIVE, with established 

connection in the foundry trade, 
Lancs, Yorkshire and N.E. Coast, wishes 
to hear from manufacturers requiring 
representation in the above, or part of the 
above area, on a selling agency basis.— 
Box 614, Founpry Trape Jovurnat, 3, 





Amersham Road, High Wycombe. 
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OMMISSION and full-time Agents 

required for Refractories; Moulding 

and Silica Sands; Pig-irons, etc.; state 

area, connection, age, and terms required. 

—Apply Hinckuieys, Lrp., Sandiron House, 
Sheffield, 8. 








PATENTS 

Nae see is hereby given that the 
4 Minister of Ajircraft Production 
seeks leave to amend the Specification of 
Letters Patent No. 553,809, entitled 
6 Refining aluminium and aluminium alloy 
scrap.” 

Particulars of the proposed amendment 
were set forth in the Official Journal 
— No. 2,900, dated 23rd August, 


.™ person may give Notice of Opposi- 
tion to the amendment by leaving Patents 
Form No. 19 at the Patent Office, 25, 
Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, 
on or before the 23rd September, 1944. 


HE Proprietors of the Patent No. 

352745, for “‘ Attachment for Cables, 
Rods, Wires or the like and Method of 
Securing the same to a Cable or the like,” 
are desirous of entering into arrangements 
by way of licence and otherwise, on 
reasonable terms, for the purpose of 
exploiting the same and ensuring its full 
development and practical working in this 
country.—All communications should be 











addressed, in the first instance, to 
Hasettine, Lake & Co., 28, Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
W.C.2. 

MACHINERY 
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KLENAR Patent Melting Furnaces; 

coke- or oil-fired; capacity 2 tons, 

1 ton, ton, 500 Ilbs.—SKLENAR Patent 

Mautixa uRNaces, Ltp., East Moors Road, 
rdiff 





HAND MOULDING MACHINES. 
Farwell Type Plain Hand Squeezers. — 
—o Universal, turnover table 18 in. 

16 in. 
Hand nenease Pin Lift, table 224 in. by 

144 i 
Seghunen, Osborn Type 601 rollover Jolt 

Ram, table 30 in. long. 
Samuelson Hand Ram, 

24 in. by_19 in. 
Berkshire Hand Ram Pattern Draw. 
Pridmore Hand, to admit 154 in. by 164 in. 
Sandblasting Plant; 50 Air Compressors; 

500 Electric Motors, Dynamos, etc. 

8. C. BIL 


turnover table 


’ 
CrossweELts Roap, LANGLEY, 
Ne. BIRMINGHAM, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ATTERNS for all branches of Engin- 
eering, for Hand or Machine Mould- 
ing.—Furmston anpD Lawtor, Letchworth. 


NAPACITY available in a few weeks 
time for Non-ferrous Castings up to 

14 cwt.; particularly small castings for 
16 by. 12 box parts.—Please send your 
enquiries to Warwitt, Lrp., Abertillery. 


LASGOW IRONFOUNDERS, with 

continuous casting plant, capable 

of 600 to 800 boxes daily, would welcome 

enquiries for repetition grey iron cast- 

ings; box sizes 21 in. by 15 in. by 7 in.— 

Box 568, Founpry Traps JOURNAL, 3, 
Amersham Road, High Wycombe. 

















THOS. W. WARD LTD. 
BABCOCK WATER-TUBE BOILER; 
re 10,000 lbs.; working pressure 


180 

LANCASHIRE — 30. «ft. by 
180 
E BOILER; 30 «ft. by 


ft. 6 in. 
LANCASHI 

‘MoLTr TUBULAR 
3m. by 5 ft. by 100 


VERTICAL MULTI TUBULAR 
BOILER; 16 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 6 in. by 


100 Ibs. w Mae 

VERTICAL = -—h ee 

a 9 in. by 5 

ERTICAL ons TURE “BOL LER; 
in Ss. 

CROSS-TUBE “BOTLEY: 
1 by 4 ft. by 80 Ibs. 
VERTICAL CROSS TUBE Bi ILER; 
9 ft. 3 in. by 4 ft. 3 in. by 100 lbs. w.p. 
VERTICA CROSS TUBE BOILER; 
8 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in. by 100 lbs. w.p 
roe | ery AND ENGINE; 


-P—.; Ss. 

NEW PRESSED ‘STEEL SECTIONAL 
STORAGE TANKS; plates 4 ft. uare. 
ALBION WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
‘Grams: “ ates sa .. "Phone: 26311 (15 

nes’ 


FOR SALE. 


THREE “ Pickles ' ” Patent Turnover 
MOULDING MACHINES; to take 12-in. 
boxes and fitted with pneumatic vibrators, 


30 





control valves, flex, etc. 

Three ditto; to take 14-in. by 16-in. 
boxes, and 

One, ditto; to take 20-in. by 20-in. boxes. 
App! Poly : EWMAN, Henper & Co., Ltp., 
Woodchester, Glos. 





EBFRACTORY MATERIALS.—Mould- 

ing Sand, Ganister, Limestone, Core- 
Gum; competitive prices uoted.—Hensatt 
Sanp Co. ilver Street, Halifax, 
Yorks. 


1 FOUNDRY, capacity 
available, including sand blasting; 
competitive prices x .—Atsutt, Son & 
JACKSON, alve akers and Sos 
Founders, Greenmount Works, Halifax. 
OR SALBP.—Twenty-nine Idler Rollers; 
1 ft. 2 in, by 3 34 in.; o.d.; 
spindle 1 ft. 6 in. by § in. 27 Rollers. 
3 ft. 2 in. by 3 ft. 54 in. by 1 in. spindle; 
diameter of roller 38 in.; surplus stock; 
not been used.—Box 640, FounDRY TRADE 
Journat, 3, Amersham Road, High 
Wycombe. 














*Phone : 22877 SLOUGH 
NEW SHOT BLAST CABINET PLANTS 
with motor driven Exhaust Fans, com- 
plete, all sizes ; air compressors to suit in 
stock, also motors plat , 
Britannia large size plain jolt and pattern 
draw moulding machine, 8 is dia.cylinder, 
table 4 ft. x . reconditi 
— an lip axis 600 Ibs. capacity 


pin ay swing frame Grinder, motorised, 
s new. 

Magnetic Separator, drum type, prac- 

tically new, £45, with Generator. 


Several good Foundry Ladles 1 ton to 10 
tons capacity. 


Alex. Hammond, Machinery 


4 AUSTRALIA Rd. SLOUGH 
BUY FROM ME AND SAVE MONEY 
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CLEAN/NG 


WApPmMMNI S GEORGES ENGINEERS [= 
og. > —~MANCHESTERs = ae 


SATISFACTORY SHOTBLAST MACHINERY 











MISCELLANEOUS—contd. E. J. HARRISON LTD. 













PLATE PATTERNS 


jVOUNDRY.—Repetition grey —-. Manufacturers of 
average 2 Ibs. each, wanted; 
substantial weekly delivery’ required, Coe ae Remelted Spelter 


commencing September; increasing post- 
war.—Foundries equipped for quantity pro- 
duction please send name and address and 
say if vit. enam. plant and milling 
machines available, to Box 632, Founpry 
TRADE JOURNAL, 3, Amersham Road, High 


Ingot Lead, Lead Alloys 


Edmar Works, Mill Green Rd. 
MITCHAM 
Tele.: MlTcham 2231 & 1881 


LOOSE PATTERNS 
UP TO HIGHEST DIMENSIONS 














Wycombe Finest Workmanship. High Technical 
é Assistance for Easy Foundry Production 
PATTERN MAKERS (ENG. MOST MODERN SPECIALISED PLANT 
. au’ Gea IN SOUTH ENGLAND ae 
Keen Quotation Good Delivery 
Saneenees 2e, _Teamees, Send your peo to . and eliminate water and grit fron 


HIGH-CLASS PATTERNS and MODELS 
NON-FERROUS CASTINGS 


B. LEVY & CO. 
OSBERT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephones: Victoria 1073 & Victoria 7486 


your pneumatic machines and tools 


WALLWORK GEARS LIMITED 


la, COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, S.W 




















WIi L, 4871/2. (On Government Lists 


LEADING FOUNDRIES USE 


FULBOND 


THE NEW FOUNDRY BONDING MATERIAL 
manufactured by 


: The Fullers’ Earth Union Ltd., 


Telephone ; REDHILL 2153 Redhill, Surrey 


REDHILL 781 (Technical Enquiries) 


THE “PORTWAY” 


PORTABLE CORE OVENS 


FOR GAS OR FUEL. 
TESTIMONIAL. 

































The Letchworth fonts Co. Ltd., 
° Birds Hill, LETCHWORTH, Herts. 
Dear Sirs, ; 15th May, 1939. 
. With reference to the Portway Core Stove installed tor us in 1937, we are pleased to state that this is very efficient and satisfactory 
in as way. The consumption of fuel is very low and consequently stove is an economical unit. 

e shall always be happy to recommend its use to our friends. Yours faithfully, Si 


... _H. G. Barrett, 
LETCHWORTH CASTING CO. LTD. 


“e«r*~C. PORTWAY & SON, LTD. "#riui0;s hain” HALSTEAD, ESSEX 
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( Forget > 
your Rust 


problems 
by 
remembering 


ATLAS 


USKILI 





IRON & STEEL PRESERVATIVE PAINTS 
— the Paints of Stamina ! 


Colour Card, particulars and prices from 


\ sole tes. ATLAS PRESERVATIVE ComPaNY LTD _/ 


\_ UNDERcLFF WORKS, ERITH, ms J 
Telephone: ERITH 2255-6 


FOUNDRY TRADE JOURNAL 
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DEPENDABILITY 


IN GREAT OR SMALL 


S 
ESSENTIAL. 
CHAPLETS are the SMALL 


things in the FOUNDRY 
but the BEST are NEEDED. 


WARING BROS. 


QUALITY [S DEPENDABLE 
TEST THEM 


Writ—DOCK WORKS, BARNSLEY 

















ALBERT SMITH & CO. 


60, St. Enoch Square. 
GLASGOW, C.1 toy" Glisow 


FOR COMPLETE 
FOUNDRY SERVICE 
PLANT TOOLS 
FURNISHINGS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE FOUNDRY 


’Phone : 
Central 5909 




















Lifts anc 


PICKERINGS LIMITED 


GLOBE ELEVATOR WORKS, STOCKTON-ON-TEES 


Me} iele), meelaaia = 116, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
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% The New Refractory 
% A Tremendous Step Forward 


HISEGAR 


REGD. 

















HIGH ALUMINA 
PLASTIC —_| WISEcaR compet 
FIRE BRICK | °"""" 


HISEGAR possesses a high 
For Ramming refractory value Cone 
32-1710° Centigrade. 
AND 
HISEGAR has exceptional 
FLUID REFRACTORY hard burned strength and 


: is highly resistant to ther- 
For Pouring mal. shocks and abrasive 
action. 

















For complete installation or repairs to : 
Re-heating Furnaces, Soaking Pits, 





ENGINEERS Billet Furnaces, Annealing and Heat 
SERVICES Treatment Furnaces, etc. 
AVAILABLE Don’t wait for delivery of those special 
ON REQUEST shapes, contact US immediately. 


THE MIDLAND MONOLITHIC FURNACE LINING 


COMPANY LIMITED, 


BLACK SEAM HOUSE, NARBOROUGH, Nr. LEICESTER. 
PHONE: NARBOROUGH 2228-2229. 


Stocks available at Branches in 
CARDIFF BIRMINGHAM _ MANCHESTER GLASGOW LONDON 
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UP-to the minute 


es 


Typical of the small Goliath cranes which 
are so useful in everybody's stock ard, this 
Heywood 5 ton crane hand les steel bar 
and plate stock. Requiring . only track 
rails and electricity con ae ductor wires 
it conserves man-power in installation 
and throughout a_ very useful life. 
A Goliath on a low gantry can give that extra 
clearance necessary for assembling bulky structures. 


HEYWOOD 


e‘'r ane s 








=, 





























S. H. HEYWOOD & CO. LTD., REDDISH, STOCKPORT. 








KING Bros. 


= === (Stourbridge), Ltd., STOURBRIDGE, England. 
THE SOURCE OF SATISFACTION Telegrams : “ KING BROS., STOURBRIDGE.” 


nets STOURBRIDGE CLAY. 


Tus HiguEest Awarps for Gas ReTorts and other goods (in 
Fire Clay) have been awarded to Kine Broruers for their 


IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCTION goods made from their renowned STOURBRIDGE Fie C1ay. 


Manufacturers of CUPOLA BRICKS, Best QUALITY. 


Lessees of DELPH and TINTERN ABBEY BLACK and 
INCREASE YOUR OUTPUT WHITE CLAY. BRI 


eee itn, SENSE ERE SST AL 
e le an 
REDUCE YOUR COSTS other HOT AIR STOVE BRICKS. 


USE EAGLE CORE- Coke Oven Bricks a speciality. 
OILS and COMPOUNDS CASTINGS [vsanroupay” 


FOR ENGINEERS Birmingham Street, 
FOR UNIFORMITY, RELIABILITY MOTOR TRADES _ | WILLENHALL, STAFFS. 
AND EFFICIENT SERVICE. &e. 











Telephone : 
351/2 WILLENHALL. 
Telegrams: 


E. S. LORD, LIMITED WILLIAM HARPER, 


EAGLE OIL WORKS, BURY ROAD, ROCHDALE SON & Co, (wittennac.) Ltd. 


Telegrams: “GCOREBOND ROCHDALE” Malleable and Soft Grey Ironfounders 
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TAMPINGS of various 
shapes and sizes can be 
cleaned automatically by 
the airless Wheelabrator 
system. The illustration 
shows awkward stampings 
for which a special machine 
was designed. They are 
carried, suspended from an 
overhead runway, through a 
rubber-curtained vestibule, 
into the cabinet. Here 
they rotate in the abrasive 
stream upon two Wheela- 
brator wheels, emerging 
through another vestibule, 
absolutely clean. (The 
stampings have not been 
retouched in the illustra- 
tion.) Write for new 
catalogue of this and other 
Wheelabrators. 


WHEELABRATOR 


Girless Abrasive Cleaning 
Soerqomnacit. 


TILGHMAN’S PATENT SAND BLAST Co. LTD. 


, 17, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.|I Tel.: VIC. 2586 
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GROUND GANISTER 
STEEL MOULDERS COMPOSITION 


CHROME BRICKS- MAGNESITE BRICKS 
CHROME-MAGNESITE BRICKS 
SILLIMANITE BRICKS 


PICKFORD, HOLLAND & Co. Lrp. SHEFFIELD 


SILICA BRICKS - 











Convey and Pour your Metal in the Modern Way with the 


Roper Geared Ladle Hoist 


5 to 10 cwts. capacity 


INCREASES 
PRODUCTION 
By faster and 
safer handling of 
metal. 


e 
SAVES 
LABOUR 


By one man oper- 
ation 
oe 





VITREOUS ENAMELLING 
On Cast Iron and Sheet Steel 
THE PERFECT FINISH—BEAUTIFUL, 
CLEAN AND DURABLE. 





Send us your enquiries ! 


THE RUSTLESS IRON Co., Ltd., 


Trico Works « - 





Keighley 











MAXIMUM 
_ EFFICIENCY 
- Obtained with 
our specially de- 
signed ladles. 


Prices and full 
particulars on 
application. 


«E. A. ROPER & CO.» 


FOUNDRY PLANT ENGS., KEIGHLEY 


Telephone: 2596 Keighley. Telegrams “Climax,” Keighley 











THOMAS HILL-JONES, LTD. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
INVICTA WKS., BOW COMMON LANE, LONDON, E.3 
and at Meeson’s Wharf, Bow Bridge, E.15 
Phone: East 3285 Grams: “ 


FOUNDRY BLACKINGS, CHARCOAL, COAL DUST, 
BEST CEYLON PLUMBAGO, FOUNDRY FACINGS 
MADE TO CUSTOMERS’ SPECIFICATION 
Established 1830. Old-established yet up to date in every detail, this 


organisation provides a specialised service for the foundry industry 
that ensures rapid delivery and low prices all the time. 


Hill-Jones, Bochurch, London ”’ 





FOUNDRY PRACTICE 


is sent free on request to any feundryman. It is to help the 
practical man overcome his difficulties. 
The following articles appeared in recent numbers of ** Foundry Practice”’ ; 
Sand Casting DTD.424 FP.59 unners and Gates 
Use of Chills in Sand Aluminium Gravity 
an —e Oe, 60 Diecasting FP.64,65 
ao a 60,62 A.B.C. of Heat Treatment FP.65 
60 Cast Iron Liners; Cast 
Iron Pistons FP.66,67 
0 FP.61 L.33 Test Bars 
War a British Magnesium ~ Moulding 
Standards FP.61 Methods, Specification FP.67 


Applicants will be put on the mailing list, and posted back 
numbers, if still in print, write to:— 


FOUNDRY SERVICES LIMITED 25:1 tone acne ecueus sinmincHam 7 


THOUSANDS OF FOUNDRYMEN 


NOW PROTECT THEIR FEET WITH 
/NELD_ SAFETY FIRST BOOTS \ 


Passed by the 
British Standards 
Institution 








Sand Mixtures 
Deoxidation of Nickel 























Molten Metal cannot possibly enter. 
G. NEILD, VIADUCT WORKS, VIADUCT RD., LEEDS, 4 
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“RAMOLITH” 


NO CONTRACTION (REGISTERED) NO EXPANSION 


FUSION POINT 
1710°C. 








RAMMIN 
JAMBS 


AND 


ARCHE 


NO BRICKS TO WORK 





LOOSE 




















THOMAS E. 
GRANBY 


CHAMBERS, 


ESTABLISHED 1877. 


KETTERING 
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ARE YOU PLANNING TO USE 


MORE COPPER 


FOR POST-WAR PURPOSES? 


Bn a multitude of applications there are no satisfactory . | | | 


AUGUST 31, 1944 A 











substitutes for copper. The war has proved this fact This i, - & | 
once again if any proof were needed. The time may now ~ shows the z 
not be far distant when the much increased supplies of progressive by i Vow 
copper will again be available to benefit those who pct op pli 


é : : output of copper 
wisely plan to use it in one or other of its many forms. 7 

















MILLIONS 
x 


























If expert technical advice or assistance is required, the e | a 4 
services of the Copper Development Association are "a | 
available, free of charge. Ph 
ma 0 
COPPER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION = 
° f " 
A non-trading organization, maintained by the British i : 
Copper Industry, to supply information and advice, free, $ , ‘ 
to all users of copper. Nf es % Se, 
Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2, and tl : 
9 Bilton Road, Rugby. Telephone: Rugby 2369. C22 1900 1914 1939 (00x? 
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HARD LABOUR 
for LIFE 


Keer egos ae 


Radiograph of the same casting — 
taken on ‘IndustreX’ Type S film with 
lead screens. 




















Photograph of a ferrous casting 


This ferrous casting forms the basis of a tool with a hard destiny —a life sentence 
j to hard labour. Its intended use is such an exacting one that only a casting with 
a thoroughly sound tip can be expected to stand up in service. 

Radiography shows that this particular casting is one which could not stand up to 
its destiny —observe the gas riser cavity extending right towards the tip of the tool, 
in addition to shrinkage in the main shaft. 





‘IndustreX’ Type S film. Used with screens, the ‘IndustreX’ Type D film. Designed for use without 
high contrast obtained is recommended for the routine screens, has higher contrast than ‘IndustreX’ S 
inspection of ferrous castings and boiler welds. Used when the latter is used without salt screens and is 
without screens, the contrast is optimum for the routine recommended for the examination of pilot light-alloy 
radiography of light-alloy castings havirg a wile castings, for routine radiographic inspection of light- 
range of thickness. alloy castings and for X-ray diffraction work. 


*CrystalleX’ film. The fine grain and high contrast 
render this the best film for the exhaustive examination 
of pilot light-alloy castings, for the certain detection of 
inter-crystalline porosity and the routine examination of 
very small assemblies. It is recommended in X-ray 
crystal analysis where fine detail must be revealed or 
where microphotometer measurements are made. 


KODAK Industrial X-ray films 


MADE BY 


SS —— 


‘i 


o 


KODAK LIMITED, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 














Bienes ate 62.0 es a Newspaper 
















SETS iron hard in 48 hours. 

Withstands high temperatures 
ind pressures and is machinable. 
ndispensable to Founders, Boiler- 
Makers, etc., for filling blow- 
ioles, badly fitting joints and 
moothing over rough patches. 
Jnites perfectly with the metal 
ind expands in drying to form 
: perfect joint. 


t /8 per Ib. nett, in 20 Ib.tins. 
Carriage paid. This includes 
special liquid for mixing. 


i. oe 
5 
é 


PNIOIN EEC 


‘TRA DE 


rn 
‘AUGUST 31, 1944 


Offices 9%, lescthiien Gitou: Voila: canoes wR 


Fewer scrapped 


A powder which mixes with 

water into a thick paste. 
For smoothing into holes, bursts 
or porous places. Sets rapidly 
and is as hard as iron in 12-24 
hours. Perfect bonding with the 
metal. An ideal medium for 
making good the defects which 
may occur,in casting. 


| /- per lb.nett. Carriage 
paid on 28 Ib. tins. 


AN EFFICIENT SUBSTITUTE FOR LEATHER FILLETS 


IXED into a paste and applied with fingers or spatula. 


Sets hard in a short time. 
like wood. Excellent for 
Packed in 10 and 20 Ib. 


SANDY FAULDS 





tins, 


Free test samples and full particulars on application to :— 


wy: EVERY & C2? L™® 


Te Oe Oe OO | Cc. 


a * 


Can be sawn and sandpapered 
packing flaws in patterns. 
l/- per Ib. Carriage paid. 











iC) u RNA - 





po ig: Bae 2 re 


Kl | : 


castings 












of VARN/SHES 
CEMENTS ETC 


Manufacturers 


ENAMEL, /RON 





PHONE SOUTH o374 











